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University  Calendar 

1910-1911 

THE   UNIVERSITY  YEAR 

The  University  year  covers  a  period  of  thirty-eight  weeks  beginning 
on  the  second  Tuesday  in  September.  Commencement  day  is  always 
the  second  Thursday  in  June. 


Registration  closes  except  for  new  students 

Fees  payable,  except  for  new  students 

Entrance  examinations,  condition  exam- 
inations, freshman  registration  and 
payment  of  fees 

First  semester  begins 

University  Council  meeting. 

School  of  Agriculture  session  begins 

Board  of  Regents  meeting 

Second  quarter  begins 

Thanksgiving  Day,  recess  three  days 

University  Council  meeting 

Board  of  Regents  meeting 

Holiday  recess  begins  5  :40  P.  M. 

Holiday  recess  ends  8:30   A.  M. 
Registration  for  second  semester  closes 
Payment  of  fees  for  second  semester  closes 
Second  semester  begins 
Washington's  birthday,  holiday 
School  of  Agriculture  session  closes 
Fourth  quarter  begins 
Easter  recess  begins  5  :40  P.  M. 
Easter  recess  ends  8:30  A.  M. 
University  Council  meeting 
Board  of  Regents  meeting 
Decoration  Day,  holiday 
Second  semester  closes 
Baccalaureate  service 
Senior  class  day  exercises 
Sigma  Xi  address 
Senior  promenade 
Alumni  Day 

Board  of  Regents  meeting 
Thirty-ninth  Annual  Commencement 
Summer  vacation  begins 
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Program — Entrance  Examinations 
1910-11 

Entrance  examinations  for  admission  to  the  various  colleges  of  the 
University  will  be  conducted  according  to  the  following  schedule,  in 
Room  205,  Library  Building 

Any  student  finding  a  conflict  in  his  program  should  report  to  the 
Registrar  for  adjustment. 


September       6 

Tuesday 

9  A.  M. 

Astronomy 

Botany 

Geology 

Chemistry 

Physiography 

Zoology 

2  P.  M. 

American  Government 

History 

Economics 

Physics 

Commercial  Geograpny 

September       9 

Wednesday 

9  A.  M. 

English 

2  P.  M. 

German 
French 
Latin 
Scandinavian 

September       8 

Thursday 

9  A.  M. 

Elementary  Algebra 

2  P.  M. 

Higher  Algebra 

September       9 

Friday 

9  A.  M. 

Plane  Geometry 

2  P.  M. 

Solid  Geometry 

The  University  Year  for  1911- 

12  will  begin  Tuesday.  September  12. 

The  University 


The  University  of  Minnesota  comprises  the  following  named  schools 
colleges  and  departments: 

The  College  of  Science,  Literature  and  the  Arts 
The  College  of  Engineering  and  the  Mechanic  Arts 
The   Department  of  Agriculture,  including — 

The  College  of  Agriculture 

The  Scfool  op  Agriculture 

The  Dairy  School 

The  Short  Course   for  Farmers 

The  Short  Course  for  Teachers 

The  School   of  Traction   Engineering 

The   Forestry  School 

The  Crookbton  School  of  Agriculture 
The  College  of  Law 
The  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  including — 

The  Training  School  for  Nurses 

The  College  of  Dentistry 
The  College  of  Pharmacy 
The  School  of  Mines 

The  School  of  Analytical  and  Applied  Chemistry 
The  College  of  Education 
The  Graduate  School 

The  Regents  of  the  University  have  entrusted  to  their  charge: 
The  Experiment  Stations,  including — 

The  Main  Station  at  St.  Anthony  Park 

The  Sub-Station   at  Crookston 

The  Sub-Station  at  Grand  Rapids 

The  Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey 


Bulletins  of  these  schools,  colleges  and  departments  may  be  obtained 
upon  application  to  the  University  Registrar. 


The  Board  of  Regents 


CYRUS  NORTHROP,  LL.D.,  Minneapolis    ....       Ex-Ofiicio 
The  President  of  the  University 

The  HON.  JOHN  LIND,  Minneapolis 1914 

The  President  of  the  Board 

The  HON.  ADOLPH  O.  EBERHART,  Mankato  .  Ex-Offieio 

The  Governor  of  the  State 

The  HON.  C.  G.  SCHULZ,  St.  Paul Ex-Officio 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

The  HON.  W.  J.  MAYO,  Rochester 1913 

The  HON.  MILTON  M.  WILLIAMS,  Little  Falls     .        .        .  1913 

The  HON.  HENRY  B.  HOVLAND,  Duluth  ....  1914 

The  HON.  A.  E.  RICE,  Willmar 1915 

The  HON.  CHARLES  L.  SOMMERS,  St.  Paul       .  .  .  1915 

The  HON.  B.  F.  NELSON,  Minneapolis 1916 

The  HON.  PIERCE  BUTLER,  St.  Paul 1916 

The  HON.  CHARLES  A.  SMITH,  Minneapolis    ....  1916 


C.  D.  DECKER,  Minneapolis, 

Secretary    of    the    Board. 
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Executive  Officers 


THE  UNIVERSITY 

CYRUS  NORTHROP,  LL.D.,  President 
ERNEST  B.  PIERCE,  B.  A.,  Registrar 

JAMES  T.  GEROULD,  B.  A.,  Librarian 
C.  D.  DECKER,  Purchasing  Agent 
J.  D.  BREN,  Cashier 

THE  COLLEGES 

JOHN  F.  DOWNEY,  M.A.,  C.E.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Science, 
Literature  and  the  Arts 

FRANCIS  C.  SHENEHON,  C.E.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering 
and  the  Mechanic  Arts 

ALBERT  F.  WOODS,  M.A.,  Dean  and  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture 

WILLIAM  S.  PATTEE,  LL.D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Law 

FRANK  FAIRCHILD  WESBROOK,  M.A.,  M.D.,  CM.,  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 

ALFRED  OWRE,    B.A.,   D.M.D.,   M.D.,    Dean   of  the    College    of 
Dentistry 

FREDERICK  J.  WULLING,  Phm.D.,  LL.M.,  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Pharmacy 

WILLIAM  R.  APPLEBY,  M.A.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Mines 

GEORGE  B.  FRANKFORTER,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Chemistry 

GEORGE  F.  JAMES.  Ph.D..  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education 

HENRY  T.  EDDY,  C.E.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 

ADA  L.   COMSTOCK,  M.A.,  Dean  of   Women 


The  University  Council 


At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University, 
May  31st,  1905,  a  University  Council  was  established  according  to  the 
following  plan: 

I.  The  name  of  the  body  shall  be  the  University  Council.  It  shall 
consist  of  the  President  of  the  University,  the  Deans  of  the  various  col- 
leges and  schools,  one  elected  representative  from  each  college  or  school 
for  each  400  students  or  major  fraction  thereof,  and  one  representative 
of  the  general  alumni  association. 

II.  The  elected  members  shall  serve  for  a  period  of  one  year.  They 
shall  be  chosen  from  the  various  faculties  at  the  time  of  the  selection  of 
standing  committees.  The  representative  of  the  general  alumni  associ- 
ation shall  be  chosen  by  that  body  at  its  annual  meeting  from  among  the 
alumni  who  are  not  members  of  the  University. 

III.  The  Council  shall  be  authorized  to — 

a)  Appoint  the  following  committees  or  the  faculty  representation 
thereon : 

The  University  auditing  committee 

The  University  press  committee 

The  committee  on  athletics 

The  committee  on  University  relations  to  other  institutions  of 
higher    learning. 

The  committee  on  health  and  sanitation 

The  committee  on  commencement  and  other  University  func- 
tions 

The  committee  on  catalogue,  programs  and  courses  of  study 

The  committee  on  student  entertainments  and  social  affairs 

And  such  other  committees  as  the  general  University  interests 
may  require. 

b)  Receive  reports  from  such  committees  and  to  make  such  recom- 
mendations as  may  be  required. 

c)  Consider  and  act  upon  any  matter  of  general  University  interest 
beyond  the  province  of  a  single  faculty  which  may  be  referred  to  it  by 
the  President  of  the  University  or  any  faculty. 

IV.  The  Council  shall  hold  stated  meetings  upon  the  first  Monday  of 
October,  December,  April  and  June,  and  such  other  meetings  as  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  University  may  call. 


Representatives  to  the  Council 


The  University 

President  Cyrus  Northrop 

The  College  of  Science,  Literature  and  the  Arts 
Dean  John  F.  Downey  Professor  H.   F.   Nachtrieb 

Professor  J.  C.  Hutchinson  Professor    Carl    Schlenker 

Professor  Norman  Wilde 

The  College  of  Engineering  and  the  Mechanic  Arts 
Dean  Francis  C.  Shenehon  Professor  George  D.  Shepardson 

The  College  and  School  of  Agriculture 
Dean  Albert  F.  Woods  Professor    John    T.  Stewart 

Professor  Edward  M.  Freeman 

The  College  of  Law 
Dean  William  S.  Pattee  Professor  Henry  J.  Fletcher 

The  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
Dean  F.  F.  Wesbrook  Professor  Thomas  G.  Lee 

The  College  of  Dentistry 
Dean  Alfred  Owre 

The  College  of  Pharmacy 
Dean  Frederick  John  Wulling 

The  School  of  Mines 
Dean  William  R.  Appleby 

The  School  of  Chemistry 
Dean  George  B.  Frankforter 

The  College  of  Education 
Dean  George  F.  James 

The  Graduate  School 

Dean  Henry  T.  Eddy 

The  Dean  of  Women 

Ada  L.  Comstock 

The  University  Library 
James  T  Gerould 

General  Alumni  Association 
David  P.  Jones 
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University  Council  Committees 


The  University  Auditing  Committee 

Professors      Sigerfoos,       Fletcher,       Mitchell.      Springer 
Washburn 

The  Committee  on  Athletics 

Professors  Paige,  Harding,  D.  P.  Jones,  Litzenberg, 
Robinson 

The  Committee  on  Grounds  and  Sanitation 

Professors  Wesbrook,  Appleby,  Bass,  Bracken,  Flather, 
Frankforter,  Woods 

The  Press  Committee 

Professors  Schaper,  Beach,  Constant,  Johnston,  Thomas 

The  Committee  on  Commencement  and  other  University  Functions 
Professors  Nachtrieb,  Butts,  James,  Kirchner,  Pattee, 
schlenker,  scott,  wllde 

The  Committee  on  Student  Entertainments  and  Social  Affairs 

Professors  Pike,  Bass,  Bauer,  Clements,  Comstock,  Cooke, 
Owre 

The  Committee  on  University  Relations  to  other  Institutions  of  Highei 
Learning 

Professors  Downey,  Bothne,  Eddy,  Green,  James,  Lee, 
Shenehon 

The  Committe  on  University  Extension  and  University  Lectures 

Professors  James,  Gray,  Haecker,  A.  E.  Haynes,  Jenks,  Lee 
Wulling 

The  Committee  on  the  Library 

Professors  Eddy,  Fletcher,  Gerould,  Lee,  Reynolds, 
Shenehon,  van  Barneveld,  West,  John  Zeleny 
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College  of  Education 


FACULTY  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Cyrus  Northrop,  LL.D.,  President 

George  F.  James,  Ph.D.,  Dean  and  Professor  of  Education 
David  L.  Kiehle,  LL.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Education 
Albert  W.  Rankin,  B.A.,  Professor  of  Education 
Fletcher  Harper  Swift,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education. 
Edward  G.  Quigley,  B.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
John  F.  Downey,  M.A.,  C.E.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
John  G.  Moore,  B.A.,   Professor  of  German 

Christopher  W.  Hall,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy 
Charles  W.  Benton,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  French 
Joseph  M.  Thomas,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
John  Corrin  Hutchinson,  B.A.,  Professor  of  Greek 
Henry  F.  Nachtrieb,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Animal  Biology 
Charles  Peter  Sigerfoos,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Animal  Biology 
Richard  Burton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English 
John  Zeleny,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics 
George  B.  Frankforter,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Willis  M.  West,  M.A.,  Professor  of  History 

J.  J.  Flather,  Ph.B.,  M.  M.  E.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
Francis  P.  Leavenworth,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Astronomy 
Joseph  Brown  Pike,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Latin 
Samuel  G.  Smith,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology 
Norman  Wilde,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy 
William  A.  Schaper,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science 
Frederic  E.  Clements,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Botany 
John  Henry  Gray,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics 
Edward  Van  Dyke  Robinson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics 
Carlyle  M.  Scott,  Professor  of  Music 
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Louis  J.  Cook,  M.D.,  Director  of  Gymnasium 
John  B.  Johnstox,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Neurology 
Edward  M.  Lehnerts,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology 
D.  D.  Mayne,  Principal  of  the  School  of  Agriculture 

James  Burt  Miner,     Ph.D.,  iVssistant     Professor     of     Philosophy     and 
Psychology 

instructors 

Margaret  Blair,  Domestic  Art 

Jessie  W.  Boyce,  Practice  School 

Anna  M.  Butner,  Physical  Culture 

Henriette  Clopath,  Drawing 

Charles  M.  Holt,  B.A.,  Education 

Laura  Frances  Kendall,  Music 

Alice  J.  Mott,  Ph.D.,  Principal  of  the  Practice  School 

Grace  E.  Richards,  Practice  School 

W.  H.  Richards,  Sloyd  and  Woodwork 

S.  C.  Shipley,  B.S.,  M.E.,  Machine  Work  and  Ironwork 

Juniata  Sheppard,  Domestic  Science 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

The  College  of  Education  was  authorized  by  a  special  enactment  of 
the  Legislature  of  Minnesota  in  190S,  and  was  established  by  the  Regents 
of  the  University  in  the  following  year. 

It  offers  both  a  practical  and  a  theoretical  training  for  prospective 
high  school  teachers  and  principals,  for  principals  of  elementary  schools, 
for  supervisors  of  special  studies,  and  for  superintendents  of  school  sys- 
tems. 

ADMISSION 

Entrance  examinations  are  held  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  college 
year.  Students  prevented  from  entering  at  that  time  may  be  admitted 
later  if  the  circumstances  justify  this  action.  Such  students  are,  however, 
at  a  great  disadvantage,  and  all  students  expecting  to  enter  the  college 
are  urged  to  be  present  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

All  applicants  should  present  themselves  to  the  Registrar,  who  will 
furnish  them  with  application  blanks  and  directions  for  their  examina- 
tions and  registration. 

CONDITIONS  OF  ADMISSION 

Students  who  plan  to  enter  the  College  of  Education  are  advised 
to  consult  with  the  dean  of  that  college  in  regard  to  their  course  of 
study  during  their  first  year  of  college  study.  When  they  have  com- 
pleted with  credit  at  least  two  full  years  of  college  work,  they  will  be 
admitted  to  this  college.  During  these  two  years  they  should  have 
pursued  one  or  more  of  the  subjects  which  they  expect  to  teach  and,  in 
addition,  at  least  one  course  in  general  psychology. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

I.  From  other  colleges 

This  college  accepts  records  from  all  colleges  of  equal  rank  for  credit 
to  advanced  standing.  All  candidates  for  graduation  must  however  meet 
the  conditions  established  by  this  college  as  indicated  in  a  succeeding  para- 
graph. 

II.  From  Minnesota  Normal  Schools 

Graduates  of  the  "advanced  graduate  course"  of  a  Minnesota  State 
Normal  School  who  have  completed  in  addition  a  full  year  of  college 
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work  will  be  admitted  to  the  College  of  Education,  but  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  elect  either  course  5  or  course  7  in  education.  They  will  be 
granted  twelve  credits  toward  graduation  in  addition  to  thirty  credits 
previously  allowed  on  the  work  of  the  first  two  college  years.  Individual 
graduates  of  either  of  the  five-year  courses  of  a  Minnesota  State  Normal 
School  will  be  admitted  under  the  same  regulations,  but  they  must 
make  special  application  for  the  additional  twelve  credits  above  named. 

UNCLASSED  STUDENTS 

Applicants  who  present  satisfactory  reasons  for  not  taking  the  regular 
course  may  be  admitted  as  unclassed  students  upon  proof  of  fitness  to 
profit  by  the  work.  The  same  general  attainments  are  expected  of  these 
students  as  are  required  of  those  who  enter  the  regular  course.  Unclassed 
students  must  take  the  same  number  of  hours  as  regular  students,  except 
that  men  and  women  actually  engaged  in  teaching  may  be  allowed  to  enter 
for  a  less  amount  of  work  upon  the  approval  of  the  committee  in  charge. 

EXAMINATIONS 

At  the  close  of  each  semester  examinations  are  held  and  students  are 
reported  as  "excellent,"  "good,"  "passed,"  "incomplete,"  "conditioned," 
or  "failed,"  An  "incomplete"  must  be  removed  within  one  month  from 
the  opening  of  the  following  semester,  or  it  becomes  a  "condition." 

A  "condition"  not  made  up  before  the  subject  is  offered  again  becomes 
a  "failure"  subject  to  rules  governing  failures.  "Failures"  must  be  pur- 
sued again  in  class.  A  student  who  at  any  time  is  deficient  in  more  than 
half  a  year's  work  loses  his  class  rank  and  is  regarded  as  a  member  of 
the  next  lower  class.  Students  whose  absences  in  any  term  exceed  four 
weeks  in  the  aggregate  are  not  permitted  to  take  the  term  examina- 
tions without  special  permission  of  the  faculty. 

FAILURE  TO  KEEP  UP  WITH  THE  CLASS 

Any  student  receiving  conditions  or  failures  in  60  per  cent  of  the 
work  the  first  semester  shall  be  dropped  from  the  rolls  and  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  re-enter  the  University  until  the  opening  of  the  following  year. 

Any  student  failing  to  pass  in  one-half  of  the  work  of  any  year  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  register  until  reinstated  by  action  of  the  faculty  upon 
recommendation  of  the  committee  on  students'  work. 

FEES 

All  students  in  the  college  who  are  residents  of  the  state  are  charged 
an  incidental  fee  of  ten  dollars  a  semester.     Non-residents  are  charged 
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double  the  fee  required  of  residents  of  the  state,  or  twenty  dollars  a 
semester.  No  reduction  is  made  for  late  entrance  or  for  leaving  before 
the  end  of  the  semester.  Save  in  the  case  of  the  first  registration,  the 
incidental  fee  is  increased  by  twenty-five  cents  for  each  day's  delay  in 
registration,  beginning  with  the  first  day  set  for  recitations.  The  usual 
fees  for  shop  work  are  required  of  students  in  manual  training. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY 

The  College  of  Education  offers  a  two-year  course  of  study  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (in  Education).  The  preparation  for  teach- 
ing which  is  afforded  in  these  two  years,  in  addition  to  two  years  of 
previous  collegiate  study,  is  planned  to  include  first  of  all  a  thorough 
grounding  in  the  correct  use  of  English,  both  spoken  and  written.  No 
student  should  propose  to  go  into  his  work  without  adequate  training  of 
this  kind,  no  matter  what  subjects  he  himself  expects  to  teach,  and  no  one 
will  be  graduated  from  the  College  of  Education  who  has  not  attained  a 
satisfactory  standard  in  this  particular. 

;^A  second  element  in  the  preparation  of  the  future  teacher  is  found  in 
the  courses  in  general  and  educational  psychology,  in  the  history  and  the 
organization  of  schools,  in  educational  theory,  and  in  the  practice  of 
teaching.  Courses  in  psychology  and  in  the  history  of  education  must  be 
pursued  by  all  students,  and  additional  courses  are  elective  in  the  theory 
and  the  practice  of  elementary  and  secondary  teaching,  in  the  history 
of  secondary  education,  in  school  organization  and  law,  and  in  school 
hygiene. 

Another  part  of  the  teacher's  training  is  found  in  the  specific  subjects 
which  he  proposes  to  teach.  In  this  particular  the  standard  in  Minnesota 
schools  is  constantly  rising,  and  year  by  year  school  trustees  are  asking 
of  all  high  school  teachers  more  definite  and  adequate  preparation  in  the 
subjects  assigned  them.  This  preparation  is  not  possible  unless  the  pros- 
pective teacher  selects  his  subjects  early  in  the  college  course  and  effects 
also  a  desirable  and  natural  combination.  When  this  is  done  the  work 
required  for  a  bachelor's  degree  may  be  arranged  to  give  both  a  liberal 
and  a  special  training.   . 

A  third  year  of  study  leads  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  The  work 
of  this  year  includes  advanced  studies  in  education  and  in  philosophy,  and 
in  one  or  more  of  the  subjects  of  the  secondary  curriculum  at  the  option 
of  the  candidate.  The  course  is  planned  especially  for  those  holding  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  more  care- 
fully either  for  high  school  teaching  or  for  work  as  principals  and  super- 
intendents. Young  men  and  young  women  who  propose  to  take  up  this 
work  permanently  will  find  it  advisable  to  do  graduate  study  either  imme- 
diately upon  receiving  the  bachelor's  degree  or  after  a  period  of  practical 
experience  in  teaching. 
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THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  (IN  EDUCATION) 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (in  Education)  is  granted  to  candi- 
dates on  the.  following  conditions : 

A.  The  completion  of  college  courses  amounting  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  (126)  credits,  in  addition  to  the  required  exercises  in  drill, 
gymnasium,  and  physical  culture.  The  courses  selected  must  be  approved 
by  the  committee  in  charge.  No  student  shall  elect  less  than  fifteen  or 
more  than  eighteen  hours  per  week  without  special  permission. 

A  credit  is  one  hour  per  week  through  one  semester. 

B.  At  least  fifteen  (15)  credits  shall  be  secured  in  Education,  includ- 
ing courses  1,2,  and  3,  in  addition  to  course  1  in  psychology. 

C.  Enough  courses  shall  be  taken  in  at  least  three  departments 
concerned  with  the  work  of  the  secondary  school  to  secure  one 
major  and  two  minor  recommendations.  Each  minor  recommenda- 
tion will  require  not  less  than  twelve  (12)  credits  and  each  major  not  less 
than  eighteen  (18)  credits  in  one  department. 

D.  Each  candidate  for  graduation  must  show  an  average  of  scholar- 
ship through  four  years  of  college  work  indicated  by  at  least  as  many 
marks  of  "good"  as  of  "pass,"  and  must  be  counted  as  "good"  by  the  de- 
partment which  recommends  him. 

E.  A  maximum  of  eighteen  credits  is  elective  from  the  laboratory 
and  shop  courses  in  the  manual  arts  and  agriculture,  but,  in  addition, 
credit  is  allowed  for  allied  courses  toward  the  bachelor's  degree  in  the 
case  of  students  who  desire  to  specialize  in  manual  training,  domestic  art, 
domestic  science  or  agriculture. 

GRADUATION  "WITH  DISTINCTION" 

The  bachelor's  degree  "with  distinction"  is  granted  to  students  of 
this  college  on  the  following  conditions : 

A.  The  degree  "with  distinction"  is  based  on  special  excellence  in 
the  major  subject. 

B.  Students  who  wish  to  be  candidates  for  this  degree  must  regis- 
ter before  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year,  and  are  advised  to  register 
upon  entering  the  college. 

C.  At  the  time  of  application  the  student  must  have  an  average  of 
"good"  in  all  of  his  previous  work.  (For  the  purpose  of  this  count  one 
"excellent"  shall  balance  one  "pass.") 

D.  To  receive  the  degree  "with  distinction"  the  student  must  meet 
all  the  conditions  applying  to  the  ordinary  degree,  must  show  a  record 
higher  than  "pass"  in  four-fifths  of  all  his  work,  must  present  a  satisfactory 
thesis  upon  his  major  subject  by  May  first  of  the  senior  year,  must  comply 
with  the  special  requirements  of  the  department  chosen,  must  be  recom- 
mended to  the  faculty  for  special  excellence,  and  be  approved  by  the  vote 
of  the  faculty. 
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OBSERVATION  AND  PRACTICE  TEACHING 

The  critical  observation  of  good  teaching  and  the  practice  of  teaching 
under  skilled  supervision  form  a  most  important  part  of  the  preparation 
of  the  teacher.  In  connection  with  two  courses  on  the  practice  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  teaching,  opportunity  has  been  given  students 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years  to  observe  and  to  discuss  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  Minneapolis,  St. 
Paul,  and  adjacent  towns.  This  plan  was  adopted  as  the  only  feasible 
substitute  at  that  time  for  adequate  opportunities  in  the  way  of  observa- 
tion and  of  practice.  These  opportunities,  it  was  recognized  from  the 
first,  can  be  furnished  only  in  a  school  organized  under  the  direct  control 
of  this  college. 

In  November,  1907,  a  small  school  was  installed  in  temporary  quar- 
ters provided  by  the  regents,  and  during  that  academic  year  classes  were 
conducted  in  seventh  grade  and  in  eighth  grade  work.  In  September, 
1910,  the  school  will  be  ready  to  enroll  pupils  from  the  seventh  grade 
to  tenth  grade  inclusive,  and  thereafter,  as  facilities  may  be  organized,  the 
courses  of  the  school  will  be  extended  up  through  the  high  school 
years  and  down  through  the  elementary  years.  The  primary  purpose 
in  this  school  is  to  afford  prospective  high  school  teachers  an  oppor- 
tunity for  seeing  the  work  of  the  secondary  schools  conducted  under 
normal  conditions  in  as  efficient  a  way  as  possible,  in  order  that  they 
may  gain  by  observation  and,  to  some  extent  by  practice,  familiarity 
with  the  instruction  and  management  proper  to  a  school  of  this  grade. 
In  addition,  a  fully  graded  elementary  school,  with  kindergarten,  ungraded 
room,  and  a  three  grade  group,  is  planned  as  a  place  of  observation  and 
practice  for  prospective  school  principals  and  superintendents. 

The  elementary  and  high  school  for  observation  and  practice  in 
connection  with  the  training  of  teachers  is  the  prime  condition  of  suc- 
cess. To  organize  this  adequately  means  buildings  of  considerable  size, 
suitable  and  sufficient  furniture  and  equipment,  school  libraries,  labora- 
tories, shops,  gardens  and  playgrounds.  To  secure  this  is  the  first  aim 
and  desire  of  the  college.  Meanwhile,  the  fullest  use  will  be  made  of 
the  temporary  facilities,  which  are  all  that,  during  this  year,  the  governing 
board  is  able  to  provide. 

COMMERCIAL  TRAINING 

No  definite  course  is  now  prescribed  for  those  who  are  planning  to 
teach  business  subjects  (including  commercial  geography)  in  the  high 
schools,  but  all  are  advised  to  take  at  least  a  three  years'  course  in  econom- 
ics and  to  elect  courses  also  in  political  science  and  in  history.  Each  stu- 
dent is  advised  further  to  select  work  in  rhetoric,  in  English  literature, 
and  in  one  modern  foreign  language. 
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Students  who  expect  to  teach  commercial  geography  will  do  well  to 
select  courses  in  some  of  the  following  subjects:  essentials  of  physical 
geography,  advanced  general  chemistry,  industrial  botany,  economic 
zoology,  applied  geology,  and  anthropology.  In  economics,  courses  are 
suggested  in  economic  geography,  in  industrial  and  commercial  history, 
the  principles  of  accounting,  and  the  elements  of  business  law.  These  are 
general  suggestions  for  those  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  teach- 
ing of  commercial  subjects,  but  each  candidate  should  very  early  consult 
with  the  committee  in  regard  to  the  outlining  of  his  entire  course. 

MANUAL  TRAINING 

The  increasing  demand  for  teachers  who  are  able  not  only  to  handle 
two  or  three  of  the  ordinary  high  school  subjects,  but  also  to  direct  the 
manual  training  work  of  the  elementary  and  of  the  high  school  grades, 
is  straining  the  facilities  of  our  training  schools  for  teachers  in  Minnesota. 
This  college  is  not  yet  in  a  position  to  provide  adequate  facilities,  but  is 
able  to  offer  at  least  introductory  courses  of  this  kind.  Young  men  who 
desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  manual  training  work  may  register  in  the 
college  for  courses  of  this  description.  By  utilizing  the  shops  on  the 
campus  and  other  opportunities  here  offered,  future  manual  training 
teachers  may  prepare  themselves  both  in  woodwork  and  in  ironwork. 
With  these,  students  may  also  unite  courses  in  descriptive  geometry,  in 
mechanical  drawing,  and  in  allied  subjects,  and  in  this  way  they  may  se- 
cure a  fairly  satisfactory  preparation  for  the  teaching  of  these  branches  in 
connection  with  some  of  the  regular  high  school  studies. 

DOMESTIC  ART  AND  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

These  subjects  are  being  added  each  year  to  the  school  course  in  an 
increasing  number  of  Minnesota  towns.  .  So  far  superintendents  and 
boards  of  education  have  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  securing 
teachers  in  these  lines.  The  larger  towns  and  cities  can  engage  trained 
teachers  and  supervisors,  but  in  the  smaller  communities,  on  the  first 
introduction  of  these  subjects,  it  is  necessary  to  entrust  them  to  teachers 
able  to  give  instruction  in  some  high  school  studies. 

A  good  opportunity,  therefore,  lies  before  prospective  teachers  who,  in 
addition  to  a  preparation  in  the  ordinary  studies  of  the  high  school  course, 
will  prepare  for  the  direction  of  these  subjects.  Students  who  are  inter- 
ested in  this  line  of  work  will  be  directed  early  in  their  college  course  in 
the  selection  of  foundation  work  in  geography,  chemistry,  physics,  and 
other  related  subjects,  and  will  thus  be  prepared  to  elect  during  the  last 
year  or  two  the  more  technical  instruction  in  domestic  art  and  domestic 
science. 
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SATURDAY    CLASSES  AND  COLLEGE  EXTENSION  COURSES 

The  college  has  offered  during  the  past  year  a  number  of  professional 
courses  for  those  actually  engaged  in  teaching,  and  most  of  this  work 
has  been  organized  for  Saturdays  and  for  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon 
on  other  days  of  the  week.  Teachers  of  Minneapolis  and  of  St.  Paul 
have  registered  in  considerable  numbers  for  this  work,  and  teachers  have 
come  also  from  smaller  adjacent  towns.  The  courses  arranged  on  the 
campus  of  the  university  for  teachers  will  be  continued  and  increased  in 
number  during  the  coming  year. 

Extension  courses  by  members  of  the  college  faculty  have  been  given 
during  1907-8,  1908-9  and  1909-10  in  St.  Paul  under  the  auspices  of  a 
citizens'  committee  and  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  city  super- 
intendent. Lectures  on  literature,  anthropology,  on  general  and  on  edu- 
cation psychology,  on  school  administration,  on  the  history  of  education, 
and  on  various  other  subjects  were  given  each  week  through  the  school 
year,  and  the  enrollment  in  the  courses  was  large.  The  college  plans  to 
make  available,  as  far  as  possible,  its  resources  in  teachers  and  equipment 
to  all  the  school  systems  of  Minnesota,  particularly  those  of  towns  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Twin  Cities.  It  will  be  possible,  from  time  to  time, 
to  secure  from  the  college  a  series  of  weekly  or  fortnightly  lectures  upon 
almost  any  of  the  ordinary  branches  of  higher  study. 

Correspondence  courses  have  been  organized  by  members  of  the 
faculty  in  all  of  the  subjects  required  for  the  state  professional  certi- 
ficate and  in  many  branches  of  the  secondary  curriculum.  A  special 
bulletin  contains  information  in  regard  to  these. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

The  summer  school  which  has  been  held  at  the  university  for  more 
than  fifteen  years  is  under  the  direction,  not  of  the  regents,  but  of  the 
state  department  of  public  instruction.  There  is  no  official  connection, 
therefore,  between  the  summer  school  and  the  College  of  Education,  but 
the  school  has  been  planned  for  many  years  especially  to  suit  the  needs 
and  desires  of  Minnesota  teachers,  and  in  the  college  section  the  courses 
are  arranged  for  teachers  in  state  high  schools  who  desire  further  prepara- 
tion for  their  work.  At  the  same  time  graduate  courses  are  provided 
in  connection  with  the  school  for  teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents 
who  cannot  attend  during  the  academic  year,  and  undergraduate  courses 
leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  are  also  provided  for  teachers. 
Men  and  women  who  have  not  completed  the  requirements  for  the  bach- 
elor's degree  are  enabled  in  this  way  to  supplement  their  previous  studies 
and  to  bring  themselves  where  a  few  months  of  resident  study  will  enable 
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them  to  finish  their  college  course.  The  courses  provided  during  this  six 
weeks'  session  in  June  and  July  are  given,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by 
members  of  the  faculty  of  this  college. 

LIBRARY  FACILITIES 

The  professional  library  of  the  college  contains  a  large  selection  of 
works  on  the  various  phases  of  education,  and  is  at  the  service  not  only 
of  the  students  of  the  college,  but  of  visiting  teachers.  During  the  past 
year  a  text -book  collection  was  added  covering  the  field  of  secondary 
schools.  As  soon  as  possible  this  illustrative  library  will  be  supplemented 
by  model  equipment  of  other  kinds,  thus  offering  concrete  suggestions  on 
questions  of  school  furnishing  and  supplies. 

Under  certain  restrictions  the  use  of  part  of  the  professional  library 
will  presently  be  made  possible  for  non-resident  students. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Graduates  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  of  other  institutions  of 
equal  rank  will  be  admitted  to  work  leading  after  one  year  of  study  to  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  upon  the  usual  conditions  attaching  to  that 
degree.  They  will  be  expected,  however,  to  have  given  considerable 
attention  in  their  collegiate  work  to  psychology  and  to  the  history,  the 
theory,  and  the  practice  of  teaching. 

Men  and  women  actually  engaged  in  teaching  in  Minnesota  and  pos- 
sessing the  bachelor's  degree  from  a  college  of  good  rank  will  be  allowed 
to  pursue  graduate  studies  in  absentia.  For  non-resident  students  a 
special  course  is  arranged  with  education  as  the  major  subject.  Two  years 
are  required  and  three  are  allowed  for  the  completion  of  this  work. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  TEACHER'S  CERTIFICATE 

The  University  Teacher's  Certificate  is  granted  to  all  graduates  of  the 
College  of  Education  and  to  those  graduates  of  the  College  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  the  Arts  who  complete  one  course  in  general  psychology, 
one  course  in  educational  psychology  and  three  courses  in  education, 
including  courses  1  and  2,  and  who  secure  on  the  basis  of  excellent  scholar- 
ship one  major  recommendation  as  qualified  for  teaching  from  a  depart- 
ment of  that  college  concerned  with  some  branch  of  the  secondary 
curriculum. 

SPECIAL  LECTURES 

In  addition  to  the  courses  announced  for  the  College  of  Education, 
special  lectures  will  be  given  from  time  to  time,  open  to  all  students,  by 
men  closely  identified  with  public  education  in  Minnesota.     Educational 
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organization,  ideals,  and  methods  will  be  treated  from  the  point  of  view 
of  those  concerned  with  the  state  department  of  public  instruction,  the 
inspection  of  state  graded  and  high  schools,  the  state  normal  schools,  city 
school  systems,  and  with  the  conduct  of  schools  in  smaller  communities. 
Public  lectures  will  be  given  also  by  men  familiar  with  the  educational 
conditions,  experiments,  and  tendencies  in  other  states. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  CLUB 

This  organization  is  made  up  of  those  giving  instruction  in  the  College 
of  Education  and  of  students  registered  for  advanced  work.  Meetings 
are  held  from  time  to  time  during  the  college  year  for  the  discussion  of 
current  questions  in  education  and  for  reports  and  discussion  upon  recent 
educational  literature,  books,  magazines,  and  journals. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Fuller  descriptions  of  some  of  the  courses  offered  may  be  found  in 
bulletins  of  the  College  of  Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts,  the  College  of 
Engineering,  the  School  of  Chemistry  and  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

RELATED  DEPARTMENTS 

The  table  below  gives  groups  of  related  departments,  but  for  conven- 
ience of  reference  in  the  departmental  statements  which  follow,  the  depart- 
ments are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  after  the  statements  in  education. 
I.     English  Language  and  Literature 

(a) English,  (b)  Comparative  Philology,  (c)  Rhetoric 
II.     Ancient  Languages  and  Literatures 

(a)  Greek,  (b)  Latin,  (c)  Semitic  Languages 

III.  Modern  Languages  and  Literatures 

(a)  German,  (b)  Romance  Languages,  (1)  French,  (2)  Spanish, 
(3)  Italian,  (c)  Scandinavian  Languages 

IV.  Biological  Sciences 

(a)  Animal  Biology,  (b)  Botany,  (c)  Paleontology 
V.     Physical  Sciences 

(a)  Chemistry,  (b)  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  (c)  Physics 
VI.     Pure  and  Applied  Mathematics 

(a)  Mathematics,  (b)  Astronomy,  (c)  Mechanics,  (d)  Physics 
VII.     Philosophy,  Education,  and  Anthropology 

(a)  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  (b)  Education,  (c)  Anthro- 
pology 
VIII.     Social  Sciences 

(a)  Economics  and  Political  Science,  (b)  History,  (c)  Sociology 
IX.     Fine  Arts 

(a)  Drawing,  (b)  Music 
X.     Agriculture,  Domestic  Art  and  Science,  and  Manual  Training. 


Courses  of  Study 


EDUCATION 


George  F.  James,  Ph.D.,  Professor,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion 
Room  125  Folwell  Hall 
Albert  W.  Rankin,  B.A.,  Professor 
Fletcher  Harper  Swift,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
Edward  G.  Quigley,  B.A.,  Assistant  Professor 
James  Burt  Miner,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
Alice  J.  Mott,  Ph.D.,  Instructor 
Charles  M.  Holt,  B.A.,  Instructor 

1.  History  of  Education  to  the  Reformation  Mr.  Swift 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  First  semester 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors 

An  introductory  study  in  the  history  of  education  conducted  by  lectures, 
assigned  readings,  discussions  and  reports.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  arouse 
an  interest  in  educational  problems,  to  secure  some  perspective  for  use  in  current  inves- 
tigation, with  some  command  of  the  facts  of  educational  history,  and  some  ease  in 
the  methods  of  historical  study.  An  attempt  is  made  to  bring  out  education  as  one 
phase  of  civilization  and  to  show  the  connection  of  schools  with  other  social  insti- 
tutions. Attention  will  be  given  especially  to  an  examination  of  the  schools  of 
Greece  and  of  Rome,  the  education  of  the  early  Christian  centuries,  the  development 
of  the  different  types  of  schools  in  Medieval  times,  the  rise  of  the  university  and  of  the 
humanistic  schools  of  the  Renaissance. 

2.  History  of  Modern  Education  Mr.  Swift 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Second  semester 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  completed  course  1. 
A  somewhat  intensive  study  of  the  periods  in  the  history  of  modern  education, 
with  special  reference  to  the  development  of  the  various  national  systems  of  public 
instruction.  Different  types  of  educational  theory  are  considered  in  connection  with 
a  study  of  the  men  who  first  advanced  them,  and  of  the  schools  in  which  they  were  first 
put  into  effect.  This  course  is  a  direct  preparation  for  an  understanding  of  the  edu- 
cational systems,  theories,  and  practices  of  the  present. 

3.  Educational  Psychology  Mr.  Miner 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Each  semester 

Open  to  juinors  who  have  completed  philosophy  1. 

Identical  with  philosophy  2. 

The  study  of  mental  development  in  its  relation  to  heredity  and  training. 
Lectures  and  student  reports  on  the  facts  and  theories  of  childhood  and  adolescence 
with  special  reference  to  their  bearing  on  education. 
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4.  Secondary  Education  Mr.  Jamks 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  First  semester 

Open  to  seniors  who  have  completed  courses  1  and  2. 

A  study  of  secondary  education  in  the  United  States,  with  such  references  to 
the  secondary  schools  of  other  countries  as  will  lead  to  a  clearer  understanding  of 
the  place  and  function  of  the  high  school,  its  curriculum,  the  problems  of  present- 
day  importance,  and  the  relation  of  the  high  school  to  other  parts  of  the  system  of 
public  instruction.     The  course  will  conducted  by  lectures,  reports  and  discussions. 

5.  Principles  and  Organization  op  Elementary  Teaching  Mr.  Quigley 

Tliree  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  First  semester 

Open  to  seniors  who  have  completed  courses  1  and  2  and  philosophy  1. 
This  course  includes  a  consideration  of  the  course  of  study  of  the  elementary 
school  and  of  the  best  methods  of  instruction.  It  is  conducted  by  means  of  lectures, 
assigned  readings,  discussions  and  reports.  It  is  planned  for  all  students  who  expect 
to  teach  in  the  high  schools  or  to  be  principals  or  superintendents.  No  credit  is  given 
in  this  course  to  graduates  of  normal  schools  who  have  received  one  year's  credit  at 
the  university. 

6.  Principles  and  Organization  of  Secondary  Teaching  Mr.  Rankin 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Second  semester 

Open  to  seniors  who  have  completed  courses  1  and  2. 

This  course  includes  lectures  on  the  general  methods  of  secondary  teaching, 
assigned  readings,  reports  and  discussions.  It  is  planned  more  particularly  for  those 
who  expect  to  teach  in  high  schools. 

7.  The  Theory  op  Education  Mr.  Quigley 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  First  semester 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  completed  philosophy  1. 

An  introductory  course  in  educational  theory,  including  a  somewhat  detailed 

study  of  the  principles  on  which  is  based  the  present  practice  in  teaching.     No  credit 

is  given  in  this  course  to  graduates  of  normal  schools  who  have  received  one  year's 

credit  at  the  university. 

8.  School  Administration  Mr.  Rankin 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  First  semester 

Open  to  seniors  who  have  completed  courses  1  and  2. 

An  introductory  study  of  school  administration,  conducted  by  lectures,  reports 
and  discussions;  the  organization  of  school  systems,  the  work  of  school  boards,  super- 
intendents, principals,  and  teachers,  school  buildings,  and  hygiene.  This  course  is 
planned  for  students  without  any  teaching  experience,  who  hope  later  to  do  work  in 
supervision. 

9.  School  Supervision  Mr.  Rankin 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Second  semester 

Open  to  seniors;  intended  only  for  students  with  experience  in  teaching. 
An  advanced  course  treating  of  the  duties  of  school  principals  and  superin- 
tendents.    Credit  will  not  be  given  both  for  course  8  and  for  course  9. 

10.  Comparative  Study  of  School  Systems  Mr.  James 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Second  semester 

Open  to  seniors  who  have  completed  courses  1  and  2. 

This  course  deals  with  the  school  systems  of  Germany,  France,  England  and 
the  United  States,  with  special  reference  to  principles  and  methods  of  administration. 
Elementary,  secondary  and  higher  institutions  are  examined  with  emphasis  varying 
in  successive  years.  The  course  is  conducted  partly  by  lectures  and  partly  by  assigned 
readings,  reports  and  discussions. 
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11.  Modern  Educational  Theories  Mr.  Quiqlet 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Second  semester 

Open  to  seniors  who  have  completed  courses  1  and  2  and  philosophy  1. 
An  advanced  course  in  educational  theory,  dealing  particularly  with  the  con- 
tributions of  Rousseau,  Froebel,  and  Herbart,  special  emphasis  being  laid  upon  one  of 
these  writers  in  each  successive  year. 

12.  Current  Problems  in  Elementary  Teaching  Mr.  Rankin 

Two  credits  (two  hours  per  week)  First  semester 

Open  to  seniors  who  have  completed  course  5,  and  to  graduate  students. 
This  is  a  seminar  course,  involving  a  general  discussion  of  some  current  prob- 
lems in  elementary  education,  one  or  two  of  which  are  worked  out  practically  by  the 
student  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor,  through  readings,  the  visiting  of  schools 
and  through  class  discussions. 

13.  Educational  Classics  Mr.  James 

Two  credits  (two  hours  per  week)  First  semester 

Open  to  seniors  who  have  completed  courses  1  and  2,  and  to  graduates. 
A  seminar  course  for  the  reading  of  selected  educational  classics  and  for  the 
detailed  study  of  corresponding  periods  in  educational  history. 

14.  Current  Problems  in  Secondary  Teaching  Mr.  Rankin 

Two  credits  (two  hours  per  week)  Second  semester 

Open  to  seniors  and  to  graduate  students  who  have  completed  course  6. 
This  is  a  seminar  course  for  advanced  students,  preferably  with  teaching  ex- 
perience, who  wish  to  pursue  a  theoretical  and  a  practical  study  of  some  current 
problem  in  connection  with  secondary  teaching.     The  course  will  be  conducted  by 
lectures,  class  discussion,  readings,  and  by  the  visiting  of  schools. 

15.  Problems  in  School  Administration  Mr.  James 

Two  credits  (two  hours  per  week)  Second  semester 

Open  to  seniors  and  to  graduate  students  who  have  completed  courses  1  and  2. 
A  research  course  for  advanced  students,  preferably  with  teaching  experience, 

who  desire  to  take  up  the  investigation  of  some  question  of  educational  administration. 

The  course  will  be  conducted  by  lectures,  class  discussions,  assigned  readings,  and, 

when  possible,  by  a  study  of  actual  school  conditions    falling  within  the  proposed 

field. 

16.  School  Sanitation  Mr.  Rankin 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  First  semester 

Open  to  seniors  and  to  graduate  students. 

This  course  will  be  conducted  by  text,  by  lectures,  and  by  investigation 
into  the  problems  of  school  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilation,  and  other  questions 
of  school  architecture  and  management  connected  with  the  physical  well-being  of 
the  pupils. 

17.  Organization  of  Higher  Education  Mr.  James 

One  credit  (one  hour  per  week)  Second  semester 

Open  to  seniors  and  to  graduate  students  who  have  completed  courses  1  and  2. 
This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  are  interested  in  the  general  prob- 
lems of  educational  administration,  and  who  look  forward  later  to  college  teaching. 
It  includes  a  historical  sketch  of  the  development  of  the  American  University,  with 
discussions  of  modes  of  organization  and  administration,  problems  of  departmental 
management,  and  questions  of  class  instruction. 
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18.  Practice  Teaching  Mk.  Rankin  and  Miss  Mott 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Each  semester 

Open  only  to  seniors  and  graduate  students. 

The  registrar  will  accept  enrollment  only  on  written  permission  to  the  student 
from  the  instructor  in  charge,  specifying  one  of  the  morning  periods  to  be  kept  free 
for  this  work  on  each  day  of  the  week;  five  periods  of  teaching  and  Saturday  confer- 
ence; not  counted  as  one  of  the  five  courses  in  education  required  for  graduation. 

This  is  a  course  in  observation  and  practice  teaching,  related  for  the  present  to 
the  work  of  advanced  grammar  and  first  high  school  grades.  As  facilities  permit,  the 
work  of  other  grades  will  be  added. 

19.  Technique  of  Reading  Mk.  Holt 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Each  semester 

Open  only  to  a  limited  number  of  seniors  after  individual  tests  by  the  in- 
structor. 

This  course  is  given  in  two  sections  for  those  who  are  specializing  in  this  work 
and  for  those  noticeably  deficient  in  voice  control. 

20.  History  of  Religious  Education  Mr.  Swift 

One  credit  (one  hour  per  week)  First  semester 

Open  to  juniors,  seniors,  and  graduate  students. 

An  introductory  study  of  the  development  of  the  religious  consciousness  and 
of  the  aim,  means,  and  methods  of  religious  instruction  among  certain  types  selected 
from  ancient  and  modern  civilizations.     Not  given  in  1910-11. 

21.  Principles  of  Religious  Education  Mr.  Swift 

One  credit  (one  hour  per  week)  Second  semester 

Open  to  juniors,  seniors,  and  graduate  students. 

A  study  of  the  most  important  principles  of  education,  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  relation  and  application  to  religious  activities  and  institutions,  and  also 
to  the  means,  methods,  and  materials  of  religious  instruction. 

22.  Methods  in  Elementary  Teaching  Mr.  Quiglet 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Second  semester 

Open  to  seniors  who  have  completed  courses  1  and  2. 

This  course  it.  intended  especially  for  those  students  who  expect  to  become 
critic  teachers,  principals,  or  superintendents.  Methods  of  teaching  will  be  treated 
in  as  much  detail  as  time  will  permit.  In  addition  to  readings,  class  discussions,  and 
preparation  of  plans  for  teaching,  the  student  will  be  expected  to  visit  schools  where 
he  may  see  the  practical  working  of  the  methods  considered. 

23.  Principles  and  Practice  of  Industrial  Training  Mr.  Rankin 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Second  semester 

Open  to  seniors  and  graduates. 

A  study  of  the  principles  fundamental  to  vocational  training  in  the  public 
school  system,  as  affecting  the  arrangement  of  school  years,  the  course  of  study,  and 
the  methods  of  teaching.  The  course  will  be  conducted  by  lectures,  assigned  readings 
on  topics,  and  reports  on  observations  of  school  work. 

AGRICULTURE 

D.  D.  Mayne,  Principal  of  the  School  of  Agriculture 

The  courses  will  be  given  at  the  College  of  Agriculture;  hours  to  be  arranged 
with  the  instructor. 
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1.  Elements  of  Agriculture  Mr.  Matne 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Pir^t  semester 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

This  course  is  planned  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
element?,  at  least,  of  agriculture  on  the  part  of  graded  school  principals,  rural  school 
teachers,  county  superintendents  of  schools,  and  others  concerned  with  education  in 
the  agricultural  sections  of  the  state. 

2.  Elements  of  Agriculture  (Continued)  Mr.  Mayne  and  Assistants 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Second  semester 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  course  1  and  is  planned  to  give  the  student  some 
familiarity  with  the  underlying  principles  and  the  simple  processes  connected  with 
various  forms  of  agricultural  work.  Mr.  Mayne  will  have  the  co-operation  of  others 
connected  with  this  branch  of  the  University. 

Students  who  are  interested  are  advised  to  read  the  bulletin  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  to  note  the  various  opportunities  which  are  there  afforded,  as  all  of 
these  will  be  made  available  to  some  extent  in  connection'with  these  courses. 

ANIMAL  BIOLOGY 

Henry  F.  Nachtrieb,  B.S.,  Professor,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Animal 
Biology 
Room  38  Pillsbury  Hall 
Charles  P.  Sigerfoos,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
Oscar  E.  Oestlund,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
John  C.  Brown,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor 
Charles  E.  Johnson,  M.A.,  Assistant 
Peter  Okkelberg,  M.A.,  Assistant 

1.  General  Zoology  Messrs.  Sigerfoos,  Oestlund,  Johnson  and 

Okkelberg 
Six  credits  (six  hours  per  week)  Both  semesters 

Open  to  all;   the  laboratory  fee  is  three  dollars  per  semester. 
Lectures,  quizzes,  and  laboratory  work.     Text-book — Hertwig's  Manual  of 

Zoology.     This  course  should  be  taken  in  the  first  or  the  second  college  year  by  all 

who  expect  to  teach  the  subject. 

2.  Essentials   of  Histology  and  Embryology  Mr.   Nachtrieb 

Six  credits  (six  hours  per  week)  Botn  semesters 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  1;  the  laboratory  fee  is  three  dollars 
per  semester 

3.  Essentials  of  Histological  and  Embryological  Technique      Mr.  Nachtrieb 

Three  credits  (six  hours  per  week)  Second  semester 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors  who  have  completed  course  1  and  the 
first  semester  of  course  2.     The  laboratory  fee  is  three  dollars  per  semester. 
Practical  work  in  the  preparation  of  material. 

4.  General    Physiology  Mr.    Nachtrieb 

Six  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Both  semesters 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  1;  both  semesters  mu_t  be  completed 

before  credit  is  given  for  the  first  semester;    the  laboratory  fee  is  three  dollars  per 

semester. 
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In  the  first  semester  are  considered  the  physical,  structural,  and  functional 
features  of  living  substance;  the  cell,  present  conditions  and  expressions  of  life;  and 
the  theories  of  the  origin  of  life  and  death.  In  the  second  semester  the  life  of  the 
cell  is  considered  in  its  relations  to  that  of  other  cells,  and  the  course  is  concluded  with 
special  reference  to  the  teaching  of  physiology  in  our  high  schools. 

Demonstrations  and  simple  experiments  constitute  a  part  of  the  course  in  both 
semesters. 

5.     Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates  Messrs.  Brown  and  Johnson 

Six  credits  (six  hours  per  week)  Both  semesters 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  1  or  its  equivalent;   both  semesters 

must  be  completed  before  credit  is  given  for  the  first  semester;   the  laboratory  fee  is 

three  dollars  per  semester. 

17.  Elements   op  Entomology  and  Ornithology  Messrs.  Oestlund  and 

Brown 
Six  credits   (six  hours  per  week)  Both  semesters 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  1;  both  semesters  must  be  com- 
pleted before  credit  is  given  for  the  first  semester;  the  laboratory  fee  is  three  dollars 
per   semester. 

18.  Nature    Study  Mr.    Sigerfoos 

Two  credits   (four  hours  per  week)  First  semester 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  a  minor  in  zoology. 

For  a  Major,  at  least  eighteen  credits,  including  courses  1,  17,  and  18,  are 
required,  together  with  six  credits  in  botany. 

Students  may  select  additional  work,  on  the  approval  of  the  committee, 
from  other  courses  announced  in  animal  biology. 

ART 

Henriettk    Clopath,    Instructor 

Art  Building,  300  Washington  Ave.  S.  E. 
Maude  Steward,  M.A.,  Assistant 

1.  Drawing  and  Painting  in  Representation  Miss  Clopath  and  Miss 

Steward 
Six  credits  (six  hours  per  week)  Both  semesters 

Open  to  sophomores,  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor,  and  to  juniors  and 

seniors. 

Drawing  of  plant-form  and  landscape  in  pencil,  water  color,  and  charcoal;  the 

study  of  perspective  and  the  drawing  of  still  life;  drawing  from  the  cast  and  sketching 

from  life. 

2.  Advanced  Drawing  and  Painting  Miss  Clopath 

Six  credits  (six  hours  per  week)  Both  semesters 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors  who  have  completed  course  1. 
More  advanced  work  in  cast  drawing;  still  life  studies  and  figure  poses  in  black 
and  white  and  in  color. 

3.  Design  Miss  Steward 

Six  credits  (six  hours  per  week)  Both  semesters 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  completed  course  1  or  its  equivalent. 
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The  study  of  pure  design,  including  arrangement  of  lines,  tones,  and  colors 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  harmony,  balance,  and  rhythm;  and  of  design 
in  representation,  including  the  fundamental  relation  of  design  to  pictorial  art, 
composition  as  applied  to  plant  form,  landscape,  still  life,  and  life  drawing,  composi- 
tions of  the  masters,  and  the  making  of  original  compositions. 

4.  Design  Miss  Steward 

Six  credits  (six  hours  per  week)  Both  semesters 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  completed  course  3. 
Advanced  composition;  book  decoration  with  especial  attention  to  lettering; 
designs  for  stained  glass;  and  design  applied  to  leather,  pottery,  metal,  and  embroidery. 

5.  Drawing  as  Related  to  Education  Miss  Clopath 

Six  credits  (six  hours  per  week)  Both  semesters 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  completed  courses  1  and  3. 
Exercises  in  all  the  different  kinds  of  art  work  used  in  the  schools;  advanced 
work  in  black  and  white  and  in  color. 

6.  The  Teaching  of  Drawing  Miss  Clopath 

One  credit  (two  hours  per  week)  Second  semester 

This  course  is  conducted  by  lectures  and  collateral  reading  on  the  methods  and 
value  of  drawing,  as  revealed  through  a  study  of  the  instincts  and  mental  processes 
of  the  child. 

ASTRONOMY 
Francis    P.    Leavenworth,    Professor,    Head    of    the   Department    of 
Astronomy- 
Room  123  Folwell  Hall 

1.  General  Astronomy  Mr.  Leavenworth 

Six  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Both  semesters 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  mathematics  4  (trigonometry) . 
The  study  of  the  general  principles  of  astronomy, illustrated  by  lantern  slides 
and  telescopic  observations.     This  course  may  be  combined  with  course  2. 

2.  Observatory  Practice  Mr.  Leavenworth 

Six  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Both  semesters 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  or  are  taking  course  1. 
Work  at  the  observatory  in  connection  with  course  1. 

3.  Practical  Astronomy  Mr.  Leavenworth 

Six  or  twelve  credits  (three  or  six  hours  per  week)  Both  semesters 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  completed  course  1  and  mathematics  7, 
9,  and  10. 

The  theory  and  use  of  astronomical  instruments  in  determining  time,  latitude, 
longitude,  and  positions  of  heavenly  bodies;  astronomical  photography,  with  meas- 
urements of  plates;  study  of  the  method  of  least  squares. 

BOTANY 

Frederick  E.  Clements,  Ph.D.,  Professor,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Botany- 
Room  36  Pillsbury  Hall 
Josephine  E.  Tilden,  M.S.,  Professor 
Carl  Otto  Rosendahl,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
Frederick  K.  Butters,  B.A.,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor 
Ned  L.  Huff,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor 
Alice   Misz,   M.A.,   Assistant 
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1.  General  Botany  Messrs.  Clements,  Huff,  Butters  and  Miss  Misz 

Six  credits  (six  hours  per  week)  Both  semesters 

Open  to  all;  both  semesters  must  be  completed  before  credit  will  be  given 
for  the  first  semester;  the  laboratory  fee  is  three  dollars  per  semester. 

2.  Advanced  Botany  Messrs.  Clements  and  Rosendahl  and  Miss  Misz 

Six  credits  (six  hours  per  week)  Both  semesters 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  1 ;  the  laboratory  fee  is  three  dollars 
per  semester. 

3.  Plant  Physiology  and  Ecology  Mr.  Clements 

Six  credits  (six  hours  per  week)  Both  semesters 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  courses  1  and  2;  by  permission  of  the  de- 
partment the  course  may  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  course  2;  the  laboratory  fee 
is  three  dollars  per  semester. 

4.  Algae  Miss   Tilden 

Six  credits  (six  hours  per  week)  Both  semesters 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  courses  1  and  2;  the  laboratory  fee  is  three 
dollars  per  semester. 

5.  Fungi  Mr.  Clements 

Six  credits  (six  hours  per  week)  Both  semesters 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  courses  1  and  2;  the  laboratory  fee  is  three 
dollars  per  semester. 

6.  Mosses  and  Ferns  Messrs.  Rosendahl  and  Huff 

Six  credits  (six  hours  per  week)  Both  semesters 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  courses  1  and  2;  the  laboratory  fee  is  three 
dollars  per  semester. 

11.     Industrial  Botany  Miss  Tilden 

Six  credits  (six  hours  per  week)  Both  semesters 

Open  to  technical  students  who  have  completed  course  1,  and  to  academic 

students  who  have  completed  courses  1  and  2. 

A  study  of  the  origin,  distribution,  and  cultivation  of  plants  yielding  products 

of  economic  value,  the  nature  and  use  of  these  products,  and  the  processes  by  which 

they  are  obtained  from  the  plants.     Lectures,  demonstrations,  topics  and  laboratory 

work. 

16.     Teachers'  Course — Plant    Studies    and   Methods  Mr.    Clements 

Six  credits  (six  hours  per  week)  Both  semesters 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  courses  1  and  2;  the  laboratory  fee  is  three 
dollars  per  semester. 

A  course  for  teachers  and  for  students  intending  to  teach ;  the  subjects  of  nature 
study  and  high  school  botany  are  presented  as  they  are  taught,  and  not  from  the  uni- 
versity point  of  view.  The  material  is  taken  up  in  detail,  in  its  proper  sequence, 
and  training  in  method  is  afforded,  as  far  as  possible,  by  practice  in  the  Practice 
School  of  the  College  of  Education. 

For  a  Major,  eighteen  credits,  with  an  average  of  at  least  good,  are  required, 
including  courses  1  and  2  and  one  advanced  course  covering  two  semesters,  together 
with  six  credits  in  zoology.     Courses  11  and  16  in  botany  are  recommended. 

Students  may  select  additional  work,  on  the  approval  of  the  committee, 
from  other  courses  announced  in  botany. 
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CHEMISTRY 

George  B.  Frankforter,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor,  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment  of   Chemistry 
Room  5  Chemistry  Building 

Charles  F.  Sidener,  B.S.,  Professor 

Edward  E.  Nicholson,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor 

Ira  H.  Derby,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor 

Lillian   Cohen,   M.A.,    Instructor 

F.  W.  Bliss,  B.A.,  Instructor 

B.  F.  P.  Brenton,  M.A.,  Instructor 

Paul  H.  M.  P.  Brinton,  Instructor 

William  H.  Hunter,  M.A.,  Instructor 

1.     General  Chemistry  Miss  Cohen  and  Assistants 

Six  credits  (six  hours  per  week)  Both  semesters 

Open  to  all  who  do  not  present  any  entrance  credits  in  chemistry,  but  juniors 

and  seniors  receive  only  half  credit;   both  semesters  must  be  completed  before  credit 

is  given  for  the  first  semester;  the  laboratory  fee  is  five  dollars  per  semester. 

Recitations  and  laboratory  work;  the  course  includes  a  study  of  the  common 
elements  and  their  compounds,  with  an  introduction  to  the  modern  theories  of  chem- 
istry. 

3.     Advanced  General  Chemistry  Mr.  Frankforter,  Miss  Cohen  and 

Assistants 
Six  credits  (six  hours  per  week)  Both  semesters 

Open  to  all  who  have  completed  a  satisfactory  course  in  general  chemistry; 

both  semesters  must  be  completed  before  credit  is  given  for  the  first  semester;    the 

laboratory  fee  is  five  dollars  per  semester. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work;  the  ground  covered  includes  an  introduction  to 

physical  and  technological  chemistry,   with  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  chemical 

elements. 

3.  Qualitative   Analysis  Mkssrs.    Nicholson,    Bliss,    Brenton    and 

Assistants 
Six  credits  (six  hours  per  week)  Both  semesters 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  2;  the  laboratory  fee  is  five  dollars 
per  semester. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work,  with  recitations  and  collateral  reading.  The 
course  includes  the  general  reactions  of  the  metals  and  the  acids,  with  their  qualitative 
separation.  Besides  this  mechanical  work,  the  ionic  theory  and  the  law  of  mass 
action  are  discussed  with  special  reference  to  common  qualitative  reactions. 

4.  Quantitative  Analysis  Messrs.  Sidener,  Brinton.  and  Assistants 

Six  credits  (six  hours  per  week)  Both  semesters 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  3;  the  laboratory  fee  is  seven  dollars 
per  semester. 

The  course  includes  a  general  discussion  of  quantitative  methods,  with  labora- 
tory work  in  gravimetric  analysis,  first  semester;  followed  the  second  semester  by 
a  discussion  of  standard  solutions  and  the  necessary  stoecheometric  calculations, 
with  laboratory  work  in  volumetric  analysis. 
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5.  Organic  Chemistry       Messrs.  Frankforter,  Derby,  Hunter  and  Assistants 

Six  credits  (three  lectures  and  twelve  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week) 

Second  semester 
Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  3;   the  laboratory  fee  is  ten  dollars. 
This  course  includes  the  aliphatic  and  aromatic  series,  with  the  preparation  of 
the   more   important   compounds. 

6.  Theoretical  Chemistry  Mr.  Derby 

Two  credits  (one  lecture  and  one  recitation  per  week)  Second  semester 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  5. 

The  course  involves  a  study  of  the  most  important  theories  which  co-ordinate 
and  unify  chemical  and  physico-chemical  phenomena. 

26.     Teachers'  Course  Miss  Cohen 

Two  credits  (two  hours  per  week)  Second  semester 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  3;  the  laboratory  fee  is  three  dollars. 
The  course  is  offered  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  teaching  of  chemistry. 

No  regular  laboratory  work  will  be  offered,  but  certain  experiments  illustrating  the 

difference  between  good  and  poor  work  may^be'given. 

For  a  Major,  courses  2  and  3,  course  4  or  course  5,  and  course  26,  with  an 
average  of  at  least  good,  are  required,  together  with  six  additional  credits  in  physical 
science. 

DOMESTIC  ART  AND  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

Margaret   Blair,    Instructor 
Juniata  L.  Sheppard,  Instructor 

These  courses  cover  specifically  the  science  and  the  art  of  the  home. 
In  the  reactionary  movement  away  from  the  theoretical  and  toward  the 
practical  in  education,  the  need  of  teachers  of  scientific  and  artistic  home- 
making  has  become  marked.  To  meet  this  demand  the  following  courses 
have  been  organized,  to  be  given  at  the  College  of  Agriculture;  hours  to 
be  arranged  with  the  instructor. 

DOMESTIC  ART 

Domestic  art  has  to  do  with  the  very  beginning  of  home-making,  the  selection 
of  a  site,  the  adaptation  of  architecture  to  the  needs  of  the  family,  the  choice  of 
materials,  colors,  etc.,  and  their  relation  to  the  surroundings,  the  interior  of  the  home, 
its  furniture  and  keeping.  All  of  these  topics  are  viewed  in  both  their  economic 
and  their  social  aspect.  In  addition  a  full  course  is  offered  in  needle-work  in  all  its 
branches. 

1.     A  Study  in  Textiles  Mrs.  Blair 

Three  credits  First  semester 

Open  primarily  to  those  who  expect  to  teach  this  subject. 

Animal  and  vegetable  fibres,  weaves  and  dyes,  testing  fabrics  for  household 

use  and  personal  wear,  the  hygiene  values  of  various  fabrics,  harmony  of  color.     This 

course  is  designed  especially  to  assist  the  teaching  of  sewing  in  graded  schools,  and 

includes  the  preparation,  explanation  and  making  of  models  suited  to  grade  work  in 

the  public  schools. 
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2.     Design  and  Garment  Drafting  Mrs.  Blair 

Three  credits  Second  semester 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course    1. 
This  course  is  in  the  design  and  drafting  of  children's  and  adults'  garments 

and  includes  also  a  series  of  lectures  upon  the  home. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

1.  Domestic    Science,     Course    1  Miss    Sheppard 

Three  credits  First  semester 

Open  primarily  to  those  who  expect  to  teach  this  subject. 
In  this  course  a  study  of  food  economics  is  taken  up,  with  a  consideration  of 
all  phases  of  the  selection  of  food  materials  and  the  preparation  of  food.  The  course 
is  conducted  by  means  of  lectures,  readings,  discussions  and  by  individual  practical 
experience  in  all  parts  of  the  work.  The  latter  part  of  the  semester  is  spent  in  a 
study  of  sanitation. 

2.  Domestic  Science,   Course   2  Miss  Sheppard 

Three  credits  Second  semester 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  1. 

(a)  Use  of  cleaning  agents  in  the  household,  including  laundering,  dry  clean- 
ing, the  cleaning  of  kitchen  furniture,  utensils,  etc.;  (b)  a  further  study  of  food 
economics,  including  invalid  cookery,  table  service,  dietaries,  etc.;  (c)  a  study  of 
laboratory  kitchens,  equipment,  methods  of  teaching  domestic  science,  etc.  A 
thesis  on  the  plans  of  a  laboratory  kitchen,  cost  of  equipment,  maintenance,  etc.  is 
required  of  each  student. 

The  above  courses  are  made,  as  far  as  possible,  both  practical  and  scientific. 
Students  who  are  interested  in  this  line  are  advised  to  read  a  fuller  description,  which 
will  be  found  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

ECONOMICS  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

John  H.  Gray,  Ph.  D.,  Professor,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Economics 
and  Political  Science 
Room  202  Library  Building 
Edward  V.  Robinson,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
William  A.  Schaper,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
Thomas  W.  Mitchell,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
Jeremiah  S.  Young,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
Raymond  V.  Phelan,  Ph.D.,   Instructor 
Cephas  D.  Allin,  M.A. ,  LL.B.,  Instructor 
""Starred  courses  are  not  given  every  year. 

ECONOMICS 

INTRODUCTORY  courses 

1.     Elements  of  Economics        Messrs.  Gray,  Robinson,  Mitchell,  and  Phelan 
Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Each  semester 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors. 
Designed  for  those  who  desire  a  general  knowledge  of  economics,  and  as  an 

Introduction  to  the  more  advanced  courses  offered  in  the  department. 
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A  thorough  course  in  the  elements  of  economic  theory,  with  special  reference 
to  present  day  economic  and  social  problems;  McVey's  outline  and  a  text-book;  sup- 
plemented by  lectures  and  probloms  with  a  weekly  quiz. 

2a.     Economic  Geography   of  the  United  States  Mr.  Robinson 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  First  semester 

Open  to  the  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors. 

A  study  of  the  economic  basis  of  modern  civilization.  Text-book,  supple- 
mented by  lectures  and  reports. 

*2b.     Economic  Geography  of  Foreign  Countries  Mr.  Robinson 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Second  semester 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  2a. 
A  study  of  the  natural  resources,  chief  industries,  commercial  products,  and 

commercial  relations  of  the  leading  foreign  countries. 

*3a.     Modern  Industrial,  and  Commercial  History  of  Europe  Mr.  Gray 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  First  semester 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors. 
The  industrial  and  commercial  development  of  the  chief  European  countries 

since  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  with  special  attention  to  Great  Britain. 

*3b.     The  Industrial  and  Commercial  History  of  the  United  States 

Mr.  Gray 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Second  semester 

Open  to  those  wrho  have  completed  course  3a. 

Courses  3a  and  3b  are  conducted  each  with  a  text-book,  supplemented  by  lec- 
tures, prescribed  topical  readings,  and  written  reports. 

GENERAL  COURSES 

4.     Advanced  Economics  Mr.  Robinson 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Second  semester 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  1;  required  for  a  major  in  economics. 
An  advanced  course  in  general  economics,  devoted  largely  to  a  study  of  recent 

theories  of  distribution.     Assigned  readings,  reports  and  discussions. 

5a.     Money  and  Banking  Mr.  Phelan 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Each  semester 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  1. 
The  history  and  theory  of  money,  nature  and  uses  of  credit,  functions  of  banks, 

foreign  exchange.     Lectures,  text-book,  assigned  readings,  and  discussions. 

*5b.     Financial  History  of  the  United  States  Mr.  Phelan 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Second  semester 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  courses  1  and  5a. 

The  main  lines  of  our  financial  development,  including  our  monetary  and  bank- 
ing history.     Lectures,  text-book;  assigned  readings  and  topics,  and  discussions. 

6.     Public  Finance  Mr.  Robinson 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  First  semester 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  1. 

The  development  of  the  state  as  an  economic  organism.  Text-books,  sup- 
plemented by  lectures  and  assigned  readings. 
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*7.      Problems  in  Taxation  Mr.   Robinson 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Second  semester 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  6. 
Study  of  tax  systems,  tax  reforms,  and  special  forms  of  taxation,  based  on 

Seligman  and  reports  of  state  tax  commissions,  with  lectures  and  reports  on  special 

topics. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

1.  American  Government  Messrs.  Schaper,  Young,  and  Allin 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Each  semester 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors. 

An  elementary  course  in  American  government,  intended  as  a  preparation 
for  the  advanced  courses  in  political  science,  for  teaching  in  secondary  schools,  and 
for  good  citizenship.     Text,  lectures,  and  special  topics. 

2.  Comparative  Government  Mr.  Allin 

Three  credits  (.three  hours  per  week)  First  semester 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  1. 

\  comparative  si  udy  of  the  organization  and  working  of  the  governments  of  the 
great  European  powers  of  to-day.     Text,  with  lectures  and  assigned  readings. 

3.  The  Elements  or  Jurisprudence  Mr.  Schaper 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  First  semester 

A  study  of  those  human  relations  requiring  legal  regulation  considered  from 

the  American  point  of  view;  intended  for  active  citizenship  and  for  the  study  of  law. 

Text,  cases,  lectures,  and  assigned  readings. 

7.  Municipal  Administration  Mr.  Schaper 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Second  semester 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  1. 

A  comparative  study  of  modern  city  charters  and  methods  of  administration. 
Text,  lectures,  and  special  topics. 

8.  Theory  of  the  State  Mr.  Schaper 

Three  credits  (  three  hours  per  week)  Second  semester 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  1  and  course  2  or  course  15. 
A  study  of  the  theory  of  the  state,  the  origin,  the  nature,  purpose,  and  justifica- 
tion of  the  state.     Text-book,  with  lectures  and  topical  readings. 

*9.     Political  Parties  Mr.  Schaper 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  First  semester 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  courses  1  and  2. 

An  advanced  course  in  political  parties,  their  origin,  development,  and  func- 
tion.    Text,  lectures,  and  special  topics.     Offered  in  1910-11. 

13.      Teachers'  Course  in  Government  Mr.  Schaper 

One  credit  (one  hour  per  week)  Second  semester 

Open  to  students  of  suitable  preparation  who  intend  to  teach  American  govern- 
ment in  the  secondary  schools. 

Lectures  and  the  examination  of  text  books,  maps  and  other  materials  useful 
to  teachers. 

15.     State  and  Local  Administration  Mr.  Young 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  First  semester 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  1. 
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A  special  course  in  the  problems  of  our  state  and  local  governments.  Lectures, 
cases,  and  special  topics. 

For  a  Major,  in  commercial  subjects,  eighteen  credits  in  economics,  with  an 
average  of  at  least  good,  are  required,  together  with  twelve  credits  in  political  science 
and  six  credits  selected  from  history  and  sociology;  in  government,  eighteen  credits 
in  political  science,  including  course  13,  with  an  average  of  at  least  good,  are  required, 
together  with  twelve  credits  in  economics  and  six  credits  selected  from  history  and 
sociology. 

The  attention  of  students  who  expect  to  teach  history  and  American  govern- 
ment or  commercial  subjects  is  called  to  courses  2a,  2b,  3a,  3b,  5a  and  5b  in  economics 
and  to  courses  2,  3,  7,  9,  13,  and  15  in  political  science.  All  of  these  courses  are  open 
for  election,  on  the  approval  of  the  committee,  as  well  as  the  other  courses 
announced  in  economics  and  political  science. 

ENGLISH 

Richard  Burton,  Ph.D.,  Professor,  Head  of  the  Department  of  English 

Room  220  Folwell  Hall 
Frederick  Klaeber,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
Hardin  Craig,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
Joseph  W.  Beach,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
Oscar  W.  Firkins,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor 
George  N.  Northrop,  M.A.,  Instructor 

1.  General  Survey  op  English  Literature.     (Including  the  literature  produced 

in  the  United  States)  Messrs.  Burton  and  Craig 

Six  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Both  semesters 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors.     (Open  only  to  sophomores   after 

1912).  Both  semesters  must  be  completed  before  credit  is  given  for  the  first  semester. 
Lectures,  recitations  and  assigned  readings.     Designed  to  cover  the  whole 

period  in  historical  outline,  and  to  prepare  for  a  more  minute  study  of  special  periods. 

Required  for  a  major,  minor,  or  a  teacher's  certificate. 

2.  Old    English  Messrs.    Klaeber    and    Beach 

Six  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Both  semesters 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors.     The  first  semester  is  required  of 

those  who  take  a  major  or  obtain  a  teacher's  certificate  in  English. 

A  study  of  the  language  and  reading  of  representative  selections  of  old  English 

prose  and  poetry.     The  relations  to  modern  English  will  be  particularly  emphasized. 

3.  Introduction  to  Middle  English  Language  and  Literature       Mr.  Klaeber 

Two  credits  (two  hours  per  week)  First  semester 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  taken  the  first  semester  of 

course    2;     alternates  with  course    4. 

An  outline  of  Middle  English  grammar  including  the  interpretation  of  selected 

texts. 

4.  Piers  the  Plowman  Mr.  Klaeber 

Two  credits  (two  hours  per  week)  First  semester 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors  who  have  taken  the  first  semester 
of  course  2;    alternates  with  course  3.     Not  given  in  1910-11. 
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5.  Chaucer  Messrs.  Craig,  Firkins,  and  Beach 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  First  semester 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors  who  have  completed  or  are  pursuing 

course  1  and  the  first  semester  of  course  2. 

A  study  of  the  grammar  and  literary  forms  of  fourteenth  century  English 

with   selected  readings  from  Chaucer's  works.     Special  attention  is  given  to  the 

Canterbury   Tales. 

6.  Spenser  Messrs.  Craig,  Firkins,  and  Beach 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Second  semester 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors  who  have  completed  or  are  pursuing 
course    1. 

7a.      Shakespeare  Messrs.    Craig  and  Northrop 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  First  semester 

Open  to  juniors,  and  seniors  who  have  completed  a  year  of  work  in  English. 

Required  of  all  who  take  their  major  or  obtain  a  teacher's  recommendation  in  English. 
An  introductory  study  of  Shakespeare's  development  as  a  poet  and  dramatist, 

with  reading  of  representative  plays. 

7b.     The   Later  Plays    op   Shakespeare  Mr.    Northrop 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week) 
Open  to  those  who  have  completed  one  year  of  work  in  English. 

8.  The  Age   of  Milton  Mr.   Craig 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Second  semester 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  completed  one  year  of  work  in  English. 

9.  Naturalism   and  Romanticism  in  English  Literature  Mr.   Craig 

Six  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Both  semesters 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  completed  course  1.     Both  semesters 
must  be  completed  before  credit  is  given  for  the  first  semester. 

10.  The    English    Humorists  Mr.    Beach 

Six  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Both  semesters 

Open  to  juniors,  seniors,  and  graduates.     Both  semesters  must  be  completed 
before  credit  is  given  for  the  first  semester. 

11.  Seventeenth  Century  Prose  Mr.  Northrop 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Both  semesters 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  completed  one  year  in  English.     Course 
2  in  history  is  a  desirable  prerequisite. 

12a.     Eighteenth  Century  Literature  Mr.  Northrop 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  First  semester 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  completed  course  1. 

121).     Outline  of  Nineteenth  Century  Literature  Mr.  Northrop 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Second  semester 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  completed  one  year  of  work  in  English. 

13.     The  Drama:     Structure  and  Evolution  Mr.   Firkins 

Six  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Both  semesters 

Open  to  seniors  who  have  completed  two  years  of  work  in  English,  which  must 

include  course  7a  (Shakespeare).     Both  semesters  must  be  completed  before  credit 

is  given  for  the  first  semester. 
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14.  English   Idiom  Mr.    Burton 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  First  semester 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  completed  one  year  of  work  in  English. 

15.  Browning   and   Tennyson  Mr.   Burton 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Second  semester 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  completed  one  year  of  work  in  English. 

16.  The   English   Novel  Mr.    Burton 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  First  semester 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  completed  one  year  of  work  in  English. 

17.  The  Bible  as  Literature  Mr.  Burton 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Second  semester 

Open  to  juniors,  seniors,  and  graduates. 

18.  History  of  the  English  Language  Mr.  Klaeber 

One  credit  (one  hour  per  week)  Second  semester 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors  who  have  completed  the  first  semester 
of  course  2.  Required  of  all  who  take  their  major  or  obtain  a  teacher's  recommend- 
ation in  English. 

19.  Principles   of  Literary  Criticism  Mr.   Firkins 

Six  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Both  semesters 

Open  to  graduates  and  to  juniors  and  seniors  upon  approval  of  the  instructor. 
Both  semesters  must  be  completed  before  credit  is  given  for  the  first  semester. 

For  a  Major,  eighteen  credits,  including  course  1,  the  first  semester  of  course 
2,  courses  5,  7a,  and  18,  together  with  twelve  credits  in  rhetoric,  are  required. 

Students  may  select  additional  work,  on  the  approval  of  the  committee, 
from  other  courses  announced  in  English. 

GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY 

Christopher  W.  Hall,  M.A.,  Professor,  Head  of  Department  of  Geology 
and  Mineralogy- 
Room  21  Pillsbury  Hall 

Edward  M.  Lehnerts,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor 

GEOLOGY 

1.  General  Geology  Mr.  Hall 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  First  semester 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Comprises:  (1)  geodynamics,  in  which  are  set  forth  the  energies  and  phenom- 
ena of  the  atmosphere,  water,  heat,  gravity,  and  plants  and  animals  as  geologic 
agents;  (2)  structural  geology,  wherein  stratification,  displacement,  and  veining  of 
rock  masses  are  described;  (3)  physiographic  geology,  pointing  out  prominent  earth 
features  and  inquiring  into  the  causes  producing  them;  (4)  an  outline  of  historical 
geology.  Conferences  and  lectures  illustrated  by  photographs,  maps,  profiles,  and 
lantern-slides. 

2.  Geography  and  Geology  of  Minnesota  Mr.  Hall 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Second  semester 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  completed  course  1. 
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(a)  The  physical  geography  of  the  state  in  its  relations  to  geological  history 
and  industrial  development,  (b)  a  study  of  the  principles  and  facts  of  pre-Cambrian 
geology  as  exemplified  within  the  state,  and  the  extension  of  these  into  general 
application,  (c)  the  present  problems  of  the  state  in  agriculture,  drainage,  water  power, 
mining,  quarrying,  etc.,  are  considered  in  some  detail. 


GEOGRAPHY 

2b.     Essentials  of  Physical  Geography  Mr.  Lehnerts 

Three  credits  (tliree  hours  per  week)  First  semester 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Discussions  of  the  principles  of  earth  sculpture  and  description  of  the  struc- 
tural features  of  continents,  with  special  reference  to  the  ethnic  movements  and 
commercial  activities  of  mankind. 

33.     Industrial  Geography  Mr.  Lehnerts 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Second  semester 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  completed  course  1  or  course  29. 
The  structural  features  of  the  North  American  continent  outlined  as  an  intro- 
duction. Following  this  is  a  study  of  the  types  of  soil  and  dominating  climatic  char- 
acters of  the  several  agricultural  regions  of  the  continent ;  a  discussion  of  the  geogra- 
phy of  industries  as  they  have  grown  up  within  the  past  100  years  and  their  depen- 
dence upon  physiographic  conditions;  a  study  of  the  geographic  causes  of  local 
industries  effected  through  excursions  and  reports.  A  brief  survey  of  the  geography 
of  industries  in  other  parts  of  the  world  parallels  the  more  detailed  study  of  North 
America.     Throughout  the  course  cause  and  effect  are  kept  in  view. 

36.  The  Method  and  Material  op  Geography  Mr.  Lehnerts 

Two  credits  (one  hour  per  week)  Both  semesters 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  completed  course  29;  especially  designed 

for  teachers. 

The  earth  as  an  object  of  study  in  the  grades  and  in  the  high  school;    guiding 

principles;  the  course  of  study;  text-books  and  their  use;  practical  laboratory  work; 

excursions;  collection  and  preparation  of  illustrative  material;  map  drawing,  chalk 

modeling,  and  relief  work;  organization  of  geographical  subject  matter  for  class  room 

instruction,  and  the  method  of  recitation. 

37.  Field   and   Laboratory   Practice  Messrs.    Hall   and   Lehnerts 

Two  credits  (one  hour  per  week)  Both  semesters 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  completed  course  29;  designed  specially 
for  teachers. 

A  study  of  the  geography  and  geology  of  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  and  adjacent 
territory,  embracing  the  salient  physiographic,  stratigraphic,  and  economic  features 
of  this  interesting  region.  Relief,  topography,  and  map  work  will  receive  attention 
in  the  laboratory  as  well  as  in  the  field.  For  teachers  and  others  who  wish  to  learn 
the  methods  of  field  geography  and  geology. 

38.  Field  Work  in  Geography  Mr.  Lehnerts 

Open  to  juniors,  seniors,  and  graduates  who  have  completed  course  29. 

A  six  weeks  course  given  during  the  summer  months.  It  involves  the  syste- 
matic study,  in  the  field,  of  the  physical  and  industrial  geography  of  selected  areas 
in  one  or  more  of  our  western  states.  Credits  will  be  given  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  of  the  faculty  for  work  accomplished  by  the  individual  student.  Other 
arrangements  may  be  ascertained  upon  application  to  the  department. 
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Students  will  not  offer  a  major  in  geology  and  mineralogy  toward  graduation 
in  this  college  except  by  special  permission,  but  all  who  intend  to  teach  any  biological 
or  physical  science  are  advised  to  take  at  loast  some  of  the  elementary  courses,  to  be 
selected  after  consultation. 

GERMAN 

John  G.  Moore,  B.A.,  Professor,  Head  of  the  Department  of  German 

Room  210  Folwell  Hall 
Carl  Schlenker,  B.A.,  Professor 
Oscar  Burkhard,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor 
Matilda  J.  Wilkin,  M.L.,  Assistant  Professor 

Courses  1,  2  or  3,  and  5  are  introductory  courses.  Students  who  present 
German  for  entrance  may  select  courses  4  and  6  or  7  during  the  first  two  college 
years. 

8.  Advanced  Conversation,  Grammar  and  Composition 

Mr.  Schlenker,  Mrs.  Wilkin,  and  Mr.  Burkhard 

Four  credits  (two  hours  per  week)  Both  semesters 

Open  to  those  who  have  taken  or  are  taking  course  6,  course  7,  or  course  9; 

recommended  that  it  be  preceded  by  course  5;  both  semesters  must  be  completed 

before  credit  is  given  for  the  first  semester;  required  of  those  who  obtain  a  teacher's 

recommendation  in  German;  intended  as  a  preparation  for  course  11. 

9.  German  Literature  op  the  Classic  Period  Mr.  Moore 

Six  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Both  semesters 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  courses  1  and  2  (by  special  permission), 

or  3  and  7,  or  4  and  6;  both  semesters  must  be  completed  before  credit  is  given  for  the 

first  semester;  required  of  those  who  obtain  a  teacher's  recommendation  in  German. 

10.  Modern  Authors  Mr.  Moore 

Six  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Both  semesters 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  courses  1,  2  and  9  (by  special  permission), 

or  4,  6,  and  9  or  3,  7  and  9;  both  semesters  must  be  completed  before  credit  is  given 

for  the  first  semester;  required  of  those  who  obtain  a  teacher's  recommendation  in 

German. 

11.  Teachers'  Course  Mr.  Moore 

One  credit  (one  hour  per  week)  Second  semester 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  10  or,  by  special  permission,  course 

9;  this  course  is  especially  designed   for  those  who  expect  to  become  teachers  of 

German  in  high  schools. 

For  a  Major,  course  2  or  course  4,  course  6  or  course  7,  and  courses  8,  9,  10, 
11  are  required,  with  an  average  of  at  least  good. 

For  a  Minor,  eighteen  credits,  not  including  course  1,  to  be  selected  after 
consultation. 

Students  may  select  additional  work,  on  the  approval  of  the  committee,  from 
other  courses  annouced  in  German. 

GREEK 

John  Corrin  Hutchinson,  B.A.,  Professor,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Greek 
Room  112  Folwell  Hall 
Charles  Albert  Savage,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
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In  addition  to  at  least  two  of  the  preliminary  courses,  students  who 
expect  to  teach  Greek  in  the  high  schools  should  take  the  following : 

4.  Philosophy:     Plato's  Apology  and  selections  Mr.  Hutchinson 

Three  credits   (three  hours  per  week)  First  semester 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  2  or  course  3. 

The  course  consists  chiefly  in  the  reading  of  Plato's  Apology  together  with 

selections  from  the  Crito  and  the  Phaedo.     The  reading  of  texts  is  supplemented  by 

lectures    on    Greek    philosophy. 

5.  Oratory:  Lysias  and  Demosthenes  Mr.   Savage 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Second  semester 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  2  or  course  3. 
The  course  consists  chiefly  of  readings  from  the  orations  of  Lysias  and  Demos- 
thenes;   selections  from  Socrates  may  also  be  read.     This  work  is  supplemented  by 
lectures  on  Greek  oratory.    At  this  stage  of  the  student's  development  less  attention 
is  given  to  syntax,  and  more  attention  is  paid  to  matters  of  literary  interest. 

6.  Lyrics  Mr.    Hutchinson 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Second  semester 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  completed  course  4  or  course  5. 

7.  Tragedy:  Aeschylus    and    Sophocles  Mr.    Savage 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Second  semester 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  completed  course  4  or  course  6. 

8.  Philosophy  (advanced):  Plato's  Republic  Mr.  Hutchinson 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  First  semester 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  completed  course  4;  alternates  with 

course  9. 

The  Republic  of  Plato  is  read,  not  primarily  for  its  philosophic  interest  but  as 

one  of  the  best  masterpieces  of  Greek  literature.     The  study  is,  therefore,  in  the 

main,  a  study  of  literary  style. 

9.  Oratory  (advanced):  Demosthenes'  De  Corona  Mr.  Savage 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  First  semester 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  completed  course  5. 

This  course  is  intended  to  secure  a  careful  study  of  the  development  of  ora- 
torical style  among  the  Greeks,  and  its  culmination  in  this  acknowledged  masterpiece. 
Not  given  in  1910-11. 

10.  Epic  Poetry   (advanced):  The  Odyssey  Mr.  Hutchinson 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Second  semester 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  completed  course  7. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  secure  as  intimate  an  acquaintance  as  possible, 
at  first  hand,  with  Homer.  The  Homeric  question  is  given  but  scanty  attention, 
its  place  is  in  the  graduate  work  (course  19).  Literary  values  receive  chief  attention 
and  that  these  may  be  realized  by  the  student  as  much  of  the  text  is  read  as  is  consist- 
ent with  careful  work. 

13.     Greek  Composition  Mr.  Hutchinson 

Two  credits  (one  hour  per  week)  Both  semesters 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  completed  courses  4  and  5;  both  semesters 

must  be  completed  before  credit  is  given  for  the  first  semester;  recommended  to  those 

who  expect  to  teach  Greek. 

For  a  Major,  courses  4,  5,  7,  10,  and  13  are  required. 

For  a  Minor,  at  least  eighteen  credits. 

Students  who  desire  further  courses  in  Greek  will  consult  with  the  committee. 
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HISTORY 

Willis  M.  West,  M.A.,  Professor,  Head  of  the  Department  of  History 

(on  leave  of  absence,  1910-11) 

Room  17  Library  Building 
Frank  M.  Anderson,  M.A.,  Professor,  Acting  Head  for  1910-11 
Albert  B.  White,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
William  Stearns  Davis,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
Wallace  Notestein,  Ph.D.,  Instructor 

INTRODUCTORY  COURSES 

1.  European  History  from  the  Establishment  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the 

Reformation,   31  B.  C.  to  1500  A.  D.  Mr.  Davis 

Six  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Both  semesters 

Open  to  all;   juniors  and  seniors  receive  only  half  credit. 

Especially  designed  for  freshmen  who  have  had  less  than  two  years  of  history 
in  the  secondary  schools. 

2.  English  Constitutional  History  to  the  Accession   of  George  I. 

Messrs.  White  and  Notestein 
Six  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Both  semesters 

Open  to  all  who  have  had  two  years  of  history  in  the  secondary  schools,  or  who 
have    completed    course     1. 

GENERAL  COURSES 

3.  The  Renaissance  and  Reformation  Mr.  White 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  First  semester 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  1  or  course  2. 

The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  will  be  studied  as  general  European 
movements,  with  emphasis  upon  the  work  of  individual  men  and  upon  ideas  rather 
than  upon  politics  and  institutions.  The  purpose  of  the  course  will  be  to  shown  how 
the  medieval  world  became  the  modern  world. 

4.  Europe  Since  1789  Mr.  Anderson 

Six  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Both  semesters 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  1  or  course  2. 

The  history  of  France  occupies  the  most  prominent  place  in  the  course,  that  of 
other  countries  being  grouped  about  it  as  far  as  possible. 

5.  American   Constitutional   History   to    1840  Mr.   West 

Six  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Both  semesters 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  2. 

Required  for  courses  6  to  9,  inclusive,  11,  13,  14  and  19,  and  therefore  recom- 
mended for  the  sophomore  year  to  students  who  expect  to  specialize  in  history.  In 
1910-11  this  course,  with  slight  modifications  as  to  scope,  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Ander- 
son. 

6.  American  Constitutional  History,  1841-1885  Mr.  Anderson 

Three  credits   (three  hours  per  week)  First  semester 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  2  and  at  least  the  first  semester  of 
course    5;   not   given  in    1910-11. 
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15.  Historical  Method  and  Bibliography  Mr.  White 

Two  credits  (two  hours  per  week)  Second  semester 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  1  or  course  2;  designed  only  for  those 
who  intend  to  specialize  in  history. 

16.  Teachers'    Course  Mr.  West 

One  credit  (one  hour  per  week)  Second  semester 

Open  to  seniors  and  graduates  who  have,  including  courses  in  progress,  twenty- 
four  credits  in  history;  required  of  those  who  obtain  a  teacher's  recommendation  in 
history. 

Tliis  course  is  designed  to  assist  those  who  expect  to  teach  history  in  the 
high  schools.  Mr.  West  will  be  aided  by  other  members  of  the  department.  Not 
given  in  1910-11. 

20.  England  since  1815  Mr.  Anderson 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Second  semester 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  2;  may  be  taken  to  advantage  in 
connection  with  course  4. 

21.  History    of   Greece  Mr.    Davis 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  First  semester 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  1  or  course  2,  but  not  to  any  who 
have  completed  course  25. 

The  course  is  general  in  its  nature,  and  will  cover  the  political  and  social 
development  of  the  Greek  states  to  the  time  of  their  incorporation  into  the  Roman 
Empire,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  the  latter  part  of  the  period.  Special  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  permanent  influence  of  Greek  civilization.  Alternates  with 
course   24.     Not  given  in   1910-11. 

24.  History  of  Rome  Mr.  Davis 

Six  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Both  semesters 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  completed  course  2,  and  on  approval 

to  those  who  have  taken  course  1. 

This  course  will  treat  both  social  and  political  development,  with  considerable 

attention  to  cultural  subjects.     In  alternate  years.     Given  in  1910-11. 

25.  Selected  Topics  in  Greek  History  Mr.  Davis 

Three  credits  (three  horn's  per  week)  Second  semester 

Open  to  juniors  or  seniors  who  have  completed  course  1  or  course  2,  but  not 
to  any  who  have  had  course  21.  This  course  is  offered  especially  for  those  who  expect 
to  teach  Greek  history  in  secondary  schools,  but  who  are  unable  to  take  the  longer 
course  21.  The  treatment  will  cover  leading  topics  in  constitutional  history,  such 
as  the  constitutional  development  of  Sparta  and  Athens  and  the  Athean  League, 
with  some  attention  to  cultural  history.     In  alternate  years.     Given  in  1910-11. 

INTENSIVE  COURSES 

7.  The  Making  of  the  Constitution  Mr.  West 

Six  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Both  semesters 

Open  to  juniors,  seniors,  and  graduates  who  have  completed  course  5,  but  only 

on  the  approval  of  the  instructor;  both  semesters  must  be  completed  before  credit  is 

given  for  the  first  semester.     Not  given  in  1910-11. 

8.  American  History  since  1789,  as  Shown  in  the  Development  of  Consti- 

tutional Law  Mr.  West 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  First  semester 

Open  to  seniors  and  graduate  students  who  have  completed  courses  2,  5,  6, 
and  7.     Not  given  in  1910-11. 
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9.  Studies  in  American  Statesmen  Mr.  Anderson 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Second  semester 

Open  to  juniors,  seniors,  and  graduates  who  have  completed  course  2,  and  at 
least  the  first  semester  of  course  5.     Not  given  in  1910-11. 

10.  A  Critical  Study  of  Historical  Masterpieces  Mr.  Anderson 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  First  semester 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  5. 

11.  The  History  of  American  Diplomacy  Mr.  Anderson 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Second  semester 

Open  to  seniors  and  graduates  who  have  completed  course  5. 

12.  The  History  of  European  Diplomacy  since  1789  Mr.     Anderson 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  First  semester 

Open  to  seniors  and  graduates  who  have  completed  or  are  taking  course  4; 
ability  to  read  easy  French  is  required.      Not  given  in  1910-11. 

13.  Colonial  Expansion  and  Administration  Mr.  West 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Second  semester 

Open  to  seniors  and  graduates  who  have  completed  course  4  or  course  5; 
given  in  alternate  years;   not  given  in  1910-11. 

14.  A  Critical  Study  of  Authorities  for  Early  New  England  History 

Mr.  West 
Four  credits  (two  hours  per  week)  Both  semesters 

Open  to  seniors  and  graduates  who  have  completed  eighteen  credits,  including 

course  5;  both  semesters  must  be  completed  before  credit  is  given  for  the  first  semester; 

given  in  alternate  years.     Not  given  in  1910-11. 

17.  Beginnings    of   Parliament  Mr.   White 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Second  semester 

Open,  on  permission  of  the  instructor,  to  juniors,  seniors,  and  graduates  who 

have  completed  twelve  credits,  including  course  2.     Students  should  have  a  knowledge 

of  at  least  high  school  Latin.     This  course  alternates  with  course  18;  given  in  1910-11. 

18.  Origin  of  the  English  Judicial  System  Mr.  White 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Second  semester 

Open,  on  permission  of  the  instructor,  to  juniors,  seniors,  and  graduates  who 

have  completed  six  credits  in  history,  including  course  2.     Students  should  be  able 

to  read  Latin,  and  Latin  9  is  recommended  to  give  this  preparation.     This  course 

alternates  with  course  17;    not  given  in  1910-11. 

19.  Stuart  England  Mr.  Notestein 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Second  semester 

Open  to  juniors,  seniors,  and  graduates  who  have  completed  twelve  credits  in 
history,  including  course  2. 

22.     Greek  Political  Institutions  Mr.  Davis 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Second  semester 

Open  to  juniors,  seniors,  and  graduates  who  have  completed  course  1  or  course 

2,  course  21  and  six  additional  credits. 
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23.     Roman  Imperial  Organization  Mr.  Davis 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Second  semester 

Open  to  juniors,  seniors,  and  graduates  who  have  completed  twelve  credits; 

including  course  24. 

For  a  Major,  twenty-four  credits,  including  course  4  or  course  5,  course  16, 
and  at  least  six  credits  in  intensive  courses,  are  required.  At  least  the  elements  of 
the  other  social  sciences  are  recommended. 

For  a  Minor,  eighteen  credits. 

Students  who  expect  to  teach  history  are  advised  to  consult  in  respect  to  their 
courses  with  the  head  of  the  department  during  the  freshman  year. 

LATIN 

Joseph  B.  Pike,  M.A.,  Professor,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Latin 

Room  118  Folwell  Hall 
John  S.  Clark,  B.A.,  Professor 

Students  who  desire  a  recommendation  to  teach  Latin  are  expected 
to  take  courses  1,  2,  3  and  4  during  the  first  two  college  years. 

6.  Advanced  Course  in  Caesar  Mr.  Pike 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  First  semester 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  courses  1  to  4,  inclusive;  required  for 
teacher's  recommendation  in  Latin. 

Selections  from  books  five  to  seven  of  the  Gallic  War  and  from  the  Civil  War; 
thorough  study  of  the  principles  of  indirect  discourse;  intermediate  composition;  ap- 
proximately one  hour  for  one  half  semester  will  be  spent  upon  technical  portions  of 
the  work,  e.  g.  class  drill  work  and  discussion  of  the  various  problems  connected  with 
secondary  school  work  in  Latin. 

7.  Advanced  Course  in  Virgil  Mr.  Pike 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Second  semester 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  courses  1  to  4  inclusive;  required  for  a 

teacher's  recommendation  in  Latin. 

An  interpretation  of  selections  from  books  seven  to  twelve  of  the  Aeneid;  a 

study  of  the  quantitative  method  of  pronouncing  Latin  verse;  practice  in  the  metrical 

rendering  of  selected  passages;  approximately  one  hour  for  one  half  semester  will  be 

spent  upon  the  strictly  technical  portions  of  the  subject. 

10.     Latin  Composition  Mr.  Pike 

Two  credits  (two  hours  per  week)  Second  semester 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  courses  1  to  4,  inclusive.     Required  for 

degree  with  distinction. 

12.     Correspondence  of  Cicero  Mr.  Clark 

Two  credits  (two  hours  per  week)  First  semester 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  courses  1  to  4,  inclusive. 
Selections  from  the  letters  of  Cicero,  with  a  study  of  the  life  and  history  of  his 

times. 

For  a  Major,  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  and  7,  with  an  average  of  at  least  good, 
are  required. 

For  a  Minor,  courses  1,  2,  3,  and  4. 

Students  may  select  additional  work,  on  the  approval  of  the  committee,  from 
other  courses  announced  in  Latin. 
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MANUAL  TRAINING 

J.  J.  Flather,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineering 
Room  14  Mechanical  Engineering  Building 

W.  H.  Richards,  Instructor 

S.  C.  Shipley,  Instructor 

Each  credit  hour  calls  in  all  manual  training  courses  for  at  least  three  hours 
of  shop  work. 

1.  Introductory  Course  in  Woodwork  Mr.  Richards 

Three  credits  First  semester 

Open  to  juniors  or  seniors. 

Planned  to  give  the  elementary  principles  of  sloyd  and  familiarity  with  material 
and  tools. 

2.  Advanced  Course  in  Woodwork  Mr.  Richards 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  First  semester 

3.  Introductory  Course  in  Ironwork  Mr.  Shipley 

Three  credits  First  semester 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

4.  Advanced  Course  in  Ironwork  Mr.  Shipley 

Three  credits  Second  semester 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Students  may  register  for  credit  in  manual  training  courses  only  with  the 
approval  of  the  committee. 

MATHEMATICS 

John  F.   Downey,   M.A.,  C.E.,   Professor,   Head  of  the  Department  of 
Mathematics 
Room  119  Folwell  Hall 
George  N.  Bauer,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
William  H.  Bussey,   Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
Anthony  L.  Underhill,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
Royal  R.  Shumway,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor 
George  P.  Paine,  M.A.,  LL.M.,  Assistant  Professor 
Herman  L.  Slobin,  Ph.D.,  Instructor 
James  S.  Mikesh,  B.A.,  Instructor 

1.  Higher  Algebra,  Part  I  Messrs.  Bussey,  Underhill,  Paine,  Slobin, 

and  Mikesh 
Five  credits  (five  hours  per  week)  First  semester 

2.  Algebra   Continued    and   Plane   Trigonometry 

Messrs.   Bussey,   Underhill,    Paine,    Slobin,    and  Mikesh 
Five  credits  (five  hours  per  week)  Second  semester 
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3.  Higher  Algebra,  Part  II         Messrs.  Bauer,  Bussey,  Underhill,  Shumwat, 

Slobin,   and  Mikesh 
Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  First  Semester 

4.  Logarithms  and  Trigonometry  Messrs.  Bauer,  Bussey,  Underhill., 

Shumway,  Paine,   Slobin,   and  Mikesh 
Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Second  semester 

7.  Analytical  Geometry   Messrs. Bauer.Bussey,  Underhill,  Paine,  and  Mikesh 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  First  semester 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  2  or  course  4. 

8.  Differential  Calculus  Messrs.  Downey,   Bauer,  Bussey,  Underhill, 

Paine,   and  Mikesh 
Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Each  semester 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  7. 

9.  Integral  Calculus  Mr.  Downey 

Three  credits,  (three  hours  per  week)     Second  semester  (first  semester  after 

1910-11) 
Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  8. 

13.     Teachers'    Course  Mr.    Bauer 

One  credit  (one  hour  per  week)  Second  semester 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  8. 
Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  algebra  and  geometry. 

Text  and  assigned  readings. 

For  a  Major,  eighteen  credits,  with  an  average  of  at  least  good,  are  required, 
including  courses  7,  8,  9,  and  13,  but  not  including  courses  1  and  2. 
For  a  Minor,  twelve  credits,  not  including  courses  1  and  2. 

MUSIC 

Carlyle  M.  Scott,  Professor,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Music 
Laura   Frances  Kendall,   Instructor 

1.  Harmony  Mr.  Scott 

Four  credits  (two  hours  per  week)  Both  semesters 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors;  the  fee  is  four  dollars  per  semester. 

2.  Counterpoint  Mr.  Scott 

Four  credits  (two  hours  per  week)  Both  Semesters 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  harmony; 
the  fee  is  four  dollars  per  semester. 

3.  Musical  Form  and  Free  Composition  Mr.  Scott 

Two  credits  (two  hours  per  week)  Second  semester 

Open  to  seniors  who  have  completed  course  1  and  the  first  semester  of  course  2. 
Intended  for  those  specializing  in  music,  and  can  be  taken  only  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  instructor;  the  fee  is  four  dollars  per  semester. 

4.  Pianoforte  Mr.  Scott 

Three  or  six  credits  (one  and  one-half  or  three  hours  per  week)    Both  semesters 
Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 
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Intended  for  those'  who  propose  to  pursue  the  higher  branches  of  pianoforte 
piaying,  or  to  fit  themselves  for  piano  teaching.  The  fee  is  thirty-two  or  sixty-four 
dollars  per  semester. 

5.  Pianoforte,  Second  course  Mr.  Scott 

Three  or  six  credits  (one  and  one-half  or  three  hours  per  week)     Both  semesters 
Open  to  seniors  who  have  completed  course  4.     The  fee  is  thirty-two  or  sixty - 
four  dollars  per  semester. 

6.  Choral  Culture  Mr.  Scott 

Two  credits  (one  hour  per  week)  Both  semesters 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.     The  fee  is  two  dollars  per  semester. 
A  single  credit  may  be  secured  for  chorus  work,  provided  that  students  pursuing 
work  for  credit  take  course  1  or  2  at  the  same  time;  students  may  pursue  chorus  work 
without  credit  by  paying  the  required  fee  and  securing  the  consent  of  the  director. 

7.  Public  School  Music  Mrs.  Kendall 

Two  credits  (two  hours  per  week)  Each  semester 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

This  course  includes  methods,  harmony,  analysis,  voice  training,  composition, 
and  practice  teaching.  Students  are  expected  to  become  members  of  the  chapel 
choir  and  to  take  part  in  its  duties. 

8.  History  of  Music  Mr.  Scott 

Two  credits  (one  hour  per  week)  Both  semesters 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors;  the  fee  is  four  dollars  per  semester. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  PSYCHOLOGY 

Norman  Wilde,  Ph.D.,  Professor,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy 
and  Psychology- 
Room  323  Folwell  Hall 

John  B.  Johnston,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 

David  F.  Swenson,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor 

James  Burt  Miner,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 

Rowland  Haynes,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor 

Herbert  H.  Woodrow,  Ph.D.,  Instructor 

1.  Introductory  Psychology  Messrs.  Miner,  Swenson,  Haynes  and 

Woodrow 
Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Each  semester 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors. 

Required  for  all  advanced  work  in  psychology  and  for  the  teacher's  certificate; 
it  also  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  courses  in  philosophy.  Students  who  expect 
to  teach  are  advised  to  take  this  course  during  the  second  college  year. 

2.  Logic  Messrs.  Wilde,  Swenson,  and  Haynes 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Each  semester 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors. 

3.  Educational   Psychology  Messrs.   Miner,    Haynes,   and  Woodrow 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Each  semester 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  1. 
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This  course  is  commended  to  those  who  expect  to  teach  and  is  required  for 
the  teacher's  certificate;  it  is  announced  also  as  course  3  in  education,  and  counts 
as  one  of  the  five  courses  in  education  required  for  graduation  in  this  college. 

4.  Experimental   Psychology:  The   Senses  Mr.    Woodrow 

Three  credits   (three  hours  per  week)  First  semester 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  completed  course  1.  As  the  number 
in  each  laboratory  section  will  be  limited,  students  must  arrange  with  their  instruc- 
tors as  to  their  section  before  registration. 

5.  Experimental  Psychology — Higher  Mental  Processes  Mr.  Woodrow 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Second  semester 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  completed  courses  1  and  4. 

6.  Outline    of   Experimental   Psychology  Mr.   Miner 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Second  semester 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  completed  course  1;  not  given  in  1910-11. 

All  of  the  above  courses  have  direct  bearing  upon  the  problems  of  education. 
The  attention  of  future  teachers  is  directed  also  to  courses  in  ethics,  the  history  of 
philosophy,  the  philosophy  of  religion,  and  other  courses  which  are  announced  in  the 
bulletin  of  the  College  of  Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts. 

The  following  course  in  neurology,  offered  by  the  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
is  of  value  to  students  who  are  taking  advanced  courses  in  psychology,  and  who  are 
preparing  to  specialize  in  the  teaching  of  education  and  psychology: 

26.     The  Nervous  System  and  Mental  Life  Mr.  Johnston 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Second  semester 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors 


PHYSICS 

John   Zeleny,    Ph.D.,    Professor,    Head   of  the  Department  of   Physics 

Room  15  Physics  Building 
Anthony  Zeleny,   Ph.D.,   Professor 
Henry  A.  Erikson,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
William  F.  Holman,  Ph.D.,  Instructor 
Olaf   Hovda,    M.A.,    Instructor 
Louis  W.    McKeehan,   M.S.,  Instructor 

1.     General  Physics  Messrs.  A.  Zeleny  and  Holman 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  First  semester 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors  who  have  completed  mathematics  4 
or  2  'trigonometry);  may  be  taken  separately  or  in  conjunction  with  course  2. 

Mechanics  of  solids  and  fluids,  heat  and  sound.  This  is  the  first  part  of  an  ele- 
mentary course  in  physics,  designed  for  those  who  do  not  intend  to  pursue  the  sub- 
ject longer  than  one  year.  The  course  is  experimental  rather  than  mathematical, 
and  gives  the  student  a  general  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  sub- 
ject.    There  will  be  one  experimental  lecture  and  two  recitations  each  week. 
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2.  General   Laboratory   Practice  Messrs.    Kovarik,    Hovda,    and 

Assistant 
One  credit  (two  hours  per  week)  First  semester 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors  who  have  completed  or  are  taking 

course  1;    the  laboratory  fee  is  three  dollars. 

Physical  measurements  in  the  mechanics  of  solids  and  fluids,  and  in  heat  and 

sound,  giving  the  student  a  knowledge  of  experimental  methods. 

3.  General    Physics  Messrs.    A.    Zeleny    and    Holman 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Second  semester 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors  who  have  completed  course  1;  may 
be  taken  separately  or  in  conjunction  with  course  4. 

Light,  electricity,  and  magnetism.  This  is  the  second  part  of  the  elementary 
course  begun  under  course  1.  The  treatment  is  experimental  and  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  subjects,  including  those  of  radioactivity,  ionization,  X  radiation, 
and  the  electrical  constitution  of  matter,  are  discussed  and  illustrated.  There  will  be 
one  experimental  lecture  and  two  recitations  each  week. 

4.  General   Laboratory    Practice  Messrs.    Kovarik,    Hovda,    and 

Assistant 
One  credit  (two  hours  per  week)  Second  semester 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors   who  have  completed  or  are  taking 

course  3;    the  laboratory  fee  is  three  dollars. 

Physical  measurements  in  light,  electricity,  and  magnetism,  giving  the  student 

a  knowledge  of  experimental  methods. 

5.  Mechanics  of  Solids  and  Fluids  Messrs.  Erikson,  Holman,  Hovda, 

AND     McKEEHAN 

Four  credits  (four  hours  per  week)  First  semester 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors  who  have  completed  mathematics  4  or 
2    (trigonometry). 

The  laboratory  fee  is  two  dollars. 

The  course  consists  of  a  thorough  drill  in  the  elementary  principles  of  mechan- 
ics. Numerous  simple  problems  are  taken  up  to  illustrate  the  principles.  Laboratory 
work  will  be  given  in  the  last  half  of  the  semester  only. 

6.  Heat,    Magnetism,    and    Electrostatics  Messrs.    Erikson,    Holman, 

Hovda,  and  McKeehan 
Four  credits  (one  lecture,  two  recitations,  and  two  hours  laboratory) 

Second  semester 
Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  5. 
The  laboratory  fee  is  three  dollars. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  the  subjects  are  studied,  mainly  from  the  experi- 
mental side.  The  laboratory  works  consists  of  the  measurements  of  the  most  impor- 
tant qualities  involved,  and  the  lectures  aim  to  illustrate  the  various  phenomena 
which  are  studied. 

7.  Electrokinetics  Messrs.  J.  Zeleny,  A.  Zeleny,   Kovarik,  McKeehan, 

and  Assistant 
Four  credits  (one  lecture,  two  recitations,   and  two  hours  laboratory) 

First  semester 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  6.    The  laboratory  fee  is  three  dollars. 

A  study  is  made  of  the  phenomena  accompanying  the  passage  of  electricity 

through  solids,  liquids  and  gases,  and  of  the  various  laws  which  govern  such  discharges. 

Not  only  are  the  basic  principles  of  electrical  engineering  taken  up,  but  a  brief  study 
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is  made  of  ionization,  the  X-rays,  radioactivity,  electric  waves,  and  wireless  telegraphy. 
Measurements  of  the  various  electrical  quantities  are  made  in  the  laboratory. 

8.     Sound   and  Light  Messrs.   J.   Zeleny,    Kovarik,  McKeehan, 

and    Assistant 
Four  credits  (one  lecture,  two  recitations,  and  two  hours  laboratory) 

Second   semester 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  5.    The  laboratory  fee  is  three  dollars. 

The  course  consists  of  a  study  of  wave  motion  and  the  various  phenomena 

of  sound  and  light.     The  lectures  are  profusely  illustrated  with  experiments  showing 

the  various  effects  studied.     The  laboratory  work  is  aimed  to  aid  the  student  to  a 

better  insight  into  some  of  the  relations  which  obtain  in  the  subjects. 

22.     Teachers'    Course  Mr.    A.    Zeleny 

One  credit  (one  hour  per  week)  Second  semester 

Open  to  seniors  who  have  completed  courses  5  to  8,  inclusive. 
Methods  of  presentation   and   the  selection  of  lecture  material  and  labora- 
tory experiments  are  considered. 

For   a   Major,    courses    5,    6,    7,    8,  and  22  are  required,  together  with  six 
credits  in  chemistry. 

RHETORIC  AND  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

Joseph    M.    Thomas,    M.A.,    Professor,     Head    of  the    Department    of 

Rhetoric  and  Public  Speaking 

Room  310  Folwell  Hall 
Ada  L.  Comstock,  M.A.,  Professor 
Frank  M.  Rarig,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor 
Edward  A.   Cook,   M.A.,  Assistant  Professor 
Henry  A.  Bellows,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
Daniel  Ford,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor 
Charles  W.  Nichols,  M.A.,  Instructor 
Wilford  O.  Clure,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Instructor 
Haldor  Gislason,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Instructor 
Milton  Percival,  M.A.,  Instructor 
Robert  M.  Smith,  M.A.,  Instructor 
Anna  H.  Phelan,  Ph.D.,  Instructor 
Helen  A.  Whitney,  M.A.,  Instructor 

RHETORIC 

1.  Composition  and  Rhetoric      Messrs.  Thomas,  Cook,  Bellows,  Ford,  Clure, 

Percival,  and  Smith,  and  Miss  Comstock,  Mrs.  Phelan,  and  Miss 

Whitney 
Six  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Both  semesters 

Required   of   freshmen. 

2.  Advanced   Composition    and   Rhetoric      Messrs.    Thomas,    Cook,   Bellows, 

Ford,  Clure,  and  Percival,   and  Mrs.  Phelan  and  Miss  Whitney 
Six  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Both  semesters 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  1. 
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3.  Advanced   Rhetoric  Miss   Comstock 

Six  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Both  semesters 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  completed  courses  1  and  2.  This  course 
should  be  taken  by  all  who  expect  to  teach  English  in  the  secondary  schools. 

4.  Argumentative   Writing  Mr.   Thomas 

Three  credits   (three  hours  per  week)  First  semester 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  completed  courses  1  and  2.  Not  given 
in   1910-11. 

5.  Analysis    of   Prose  Mr.    Thomas 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  First  semester 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  completed  courses  1  and  2,  or  course  1 
and  six  hours  of  English. 

6.  Short   Story  Writing  Mr.   Thomas 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Second  semester 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  shown  exceptional  proficiency  in 
course  2. 

7.  Essay  Writing  Mr.   Cook 

Six  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Both  semesters 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  completed  courses  1  and  2. 

9.  Seminar   in    Rhetoric  Mr.    Thomas 

Four  credits  (two  hours  per  week)  Both  semesters 

Open  to  seniors  and  graduates  who  have  completed  courses  1  and  2  and  at 
least  one  other  course. 

This  is  intended  for  those  who  are  specializing  in  rhetoric  and  composition. 
In  1910-11  the  course  will  be  devoted  to  lectures,  reports  and  theses  on  special  prob- 
lems of  rhetorical  theory. 

10.  Seminar  in  Composition 

Four  credits  (two  hours  per  week)  Both  semesters 

This  course  is  intended  for  a  limited  number  of  advanced  students  who  write 

with  facility,   and  who  desire  personal  criticism  and  direction.     The  criticism  of 

manuscripts  submitted  for  inspection  will  be  accompanied  by  lectures  upon  the 

fundamental  principles  of  English  composition. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

20.  A  General  Course  in  Public  Speaking  Messrs.  Rarig  and  Gislason 

Six  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Both  semesters 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  1. 

21.  Interpretative    Reading  Mr.    Rarig 

Six  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Both  semesters 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Rhetoric  1  and  20. 
This  course  aims  to  develop  intelligent,  suggestive,  sympathetic  reading. 
The  text  used  is   Shakespeare's  plays. 

22.  Argumentation   and  Debate  Mr.  Gislason 

Six  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Both  semesters 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  courses  1  and  20. 

23.  Oratorical  Composition  Mr.   Rarig 

Six  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Both  semesters 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  courses  1  and  20. 
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ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

Charles  W.  Benton,  Litt.D.,   Professor,   Head  of  the    Department    of 

Romance   Languages 

Room  200  Folwell  Hall 
Charles  M.  Andrist,  M.L.,  Professor 
Julius  T.  Frelin,  B.A.,  Assistant  Professor 
Emma    Bertin,    Instructor 

1.  Beginning  French  Messrs.  Andrist  and  Frelin,  Madame  Bertin,  Miss 

Phelps,  and  Mr.  Losse 
Ten  credits  (five  hours  per  week)  Both  semesters 

Open  to  all,  but  juniors  and  seniors  receive  only  half  credit;  both  semesters 

must  be  completed  before  credit  is  given  for  the  first  semester;  not  counted  toward  a 

minor  in  French. 

2.  Intermediate  French         Messrs.  Andrist  and  Frelin,  Madame  Bertin,  and 

Mr.  Losse 
Six  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Both  semesters 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors  who  have  completed  course  1;  both 
semesters  must  be  completed  before  credit  is  given  for  the  first  semester. 

3.  Advanced  French  Grammar  and  Composition     Mr.  Frelin,  Miss  Phelps,  and 

Mr.  Losse 
Six  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Both  semesters 

Open  to  all  who  enter  the  university  with  two  years  of  French;  both  semesters 
must  be  completed  before  credit  is  given  for  the  first  semester. 

4.  Elementary  French  Conversation  Messrs.  Andrist  and  Frelin  and 

Madame  Bertin 
Four  credits  (two  hours  per  week)  Both  semesters 

Open  only  to  those  who  have  completed  or  are  taking  course  2  or  course  3; 
both  semesters  must  be  completed  before  credit  is  given  for  the  first  semester. 

5.  The  Classical  Period  op  French  Literature         Mr.  Benton,  Mr.  Andrist, 

and  Madame  Bertin 
Six  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Both  semesters 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  2  or  course  3;  both  semesters  must 
be  completed  before  credit  is  given  for  the  first  semester. 

6.  Advanced  French  Conversation  Mr.  Benton 

Four  credits  (two  hours  per  week)  Both  semesters 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  2  or  course  3;  both  semesters  must 
be  completed  before  credit  is  given  for  the  first  semester. 

7.  French  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Gesn  i  uri  Mr.  Benton 

Six  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Both  semesters 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  5;  both  semesters  must  be  completed 
before  credit  is  given  for  the  first  semester. 

8.  Teachers'  Course  in  French  Mr.  Benton 

Two  credits  (one  hour  per  week)  Both  semesters 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  5;  both  semesters  must  be  completed 
before  credit  is  given  for  the  first  semester. 
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For  a  Major,  an  average  of  at  least  good  in  course  2  or  course  3  and  courses 
4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  is  required. 

For  a  Minor,  eighteen  credits,  including  course  2  or  course  3  and  course  5 

SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY 

Samuel  G.  Smith,  LL.D.,  Professor,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Sociology 
and  Anthropology- 
Room  14  Folwell  Hall 

Albert  E.  Jenks,   Ph.D.,   Professor 

Samuel  N.  Reep,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor 

1.  Descriptive  Sociology  Mr.  Jenks 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  First  semester 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

This  is  a  preliminary  course  designed  as  the  first  work  of  students  in  the  de- 
partment. It  presents  concrete  data  concerning  human  association,  showing  groups 
of  peoples  living  in  the  four  grades  of  culture  called  savagery,  barbarism,  civilization, 
and  enlightenment,  and  it  discovers  the  activities  and  institutions  natural  and  peculiar 
to  the  several  groups  studied.     Text-book,  lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  thesis. 

2.  Elements  of  Sociology  Mr.  Reep 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Each  semester 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  general  knowledge  of  the  field  of  modern 
sociology,  with  a  view  of  preparing  students  for  such  special  sociological  investiga- 
tions as  they  may  wish  to  make.     Text-book,  lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  thesis. 

3.  Social  Pathology  Mr.  Smith 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  First  semester 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

This  course  covers  the  field  of  charities  and  corrections,  dealing  especially 
with  problems  of  poverty,  crime,  insanity,  and  social  degeneration.  It  also  presents 
a  discussion  of  the  child  problem  and  methods  of  social  amelioration. 

4.  Social  Theory  Mr.  Reep 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  First  semester 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  leading  American,  English,  French,  and  Ger- 
man writers  to  discover  their  methods  of  approach  to  the  science,  and  the  leading 
results  they  have  secured. 

5.  Social  Groups  Mr.  Reep 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Second  semester 

Open  to  juniors,  seniors  and  graduate  students. 

An  examination  of  the  clan  and  the  village  in  primitive  life,  a  study  of  demog- 
raphy to  discover  the  effect  of  environment  upon  social  organization,  and  a  compari- 
son with  the  nature  of  and  reasons  for  the  modern  city. 

6.  The  Study  of  Institutions  Mr.  Smith 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  First  semester 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  1. 

The  genesis  of  custom  and  the  beginnings  of  law,  with  the  geographical  influ- 
ence in  the  growth  of  states,  will  be  studied,  as  well  as  the  various  forms  of  the  family 
and  their  relation  to  forms  of  civilization. 
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7.  Culture  Anthropology  Mr.    Jenks 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  First  semester 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

This  is  an  elementary  course  studying  the  essential  characteristics  of  mankind 
and  the  general  features  of  the  several  races  of  men.  It  investigates  primarily  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  series  of  activities  and  various  institutions  which  have 
had  their  beginnings  in  primitive  society.  Text-books,  lectures,  assigned  readings, 
and  thesis. 

8.  Ethnology  Mr.  Jenks 

Three  credits  (three  hours  per  week)  Second  semester 

Open  to  juinors  and  seniors. 

This  is  a  study  of  the  different  races  of  men  in  America,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Oceania;  the  various  historical  classifications  of  men  into  races  are  presented; 
the  causes  of  the  origin  and  distribution  of  several  races  and  sub-races  are  sought,  and 
from  historical  perspective  and  present  indications  an  attempt  is  made  to  judge  of  the 
future  development  of  races;  ethnological  problems  are  also  presented.  Text-books 
lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  thesis. 


Students 


CANDIDATES   GRANTED   M.    A.  DEGREE,  1909—4 


Edgar  C.  Higbie,  Canby 

B.A.,    '07,  Minnesota 

Major,    Education 

Minor,   Agriculture 
Emil  Johnson,  Minneapolis 

B.S.,    '06,   St.   Olaf 

Majors,  Education  and  Psychology 
Martin  Lien,  At  water 

B.S.  '07,  St.  Olaf 


Major,  Education 
Minors,    Psychology,    Scandinavian 
Arland  D.  Weeks,  Agricultural  College, 

N.  D. 
B.A.  '01,  Cornell 
Major,  Education 
Minors,  Psychology,  one-half  graduate 

work  done  at  Cornell 


CANDIDATES   GRANTED    B.A.  DEGREE,  1909—15 


Alice  Arcelia  Austin,  Minneapolis 
George  Bakalyar,   Lakefield 
Ellen    Idella    Burk,    Edina,    Mo. 
Anna  Charlotte  Carlson,  St.  Cloud 
Melva  Amelia  Collins,  St.  Paul 
J.  Delbert  Gilpin,  Minneapolis 
Blanche  Mae   Hellickson,   Mabel 
Marie  Alden  Hewitt,  Minneapolis 


Frances  Marion  McOuat,  Minneapolis 
Jennie  Murfin,   Minneapolis 
William  W.  Norton,  Minneapolis 
Alice  Ruth  Quigley,  Bird  Island 
N.  Robert  Ringdahl,  Minneapolis 
Helen  Marie  Shanley,  St.  Paul 
Mira  Morrison  Southworth,  Minneapolis 
Amanda  M.  Whaley,  St.  Paul 


GRADUATE  STUDENTS— 8 


MAJOR  IN   EDUCATION 


E.  A.  Cedergren,  Lindstrom  Genevieve  McDill,   Minneapolis 

E.  E.  Chad  wick,  Spring  Valley  Adolph  Olson,   Hopkins 

F.  B.  Harrington,  Towner,  N.  D.  D.  G.  Ristad,   Fergus  Falls 
Mary  Helfenstein,  St.  Paul  Charles  L.  Shavere,  Minneapolis 

Adolph  C.  Tibbetts,  Blue  Earth 


SENIORS— 32 


Mrs.  Allene  C.  Bayrell,  Minneapolis 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Benton,  Minneapolis 
George  O.  Brohaugh,  Shelley,  la. 
Agnes  S.  Bryan,   Rochester 
Wallace  Butler,  Pine  City 
Thomas  Cahill,  Minneapolis 
Harriet  O.  Clark,  Minneapolis 
Portia  C.  Doming,  Minneapolis 
Ethel  G.  Dix,  Minneapolis 
Richard   Graves,   Minneapolis 
Verna  M.  Hart,  Minneapolis 
Annie  M.  Hayes,  Minneapoli , 
Bridget   T.    Hayes,   Minneapolis 
Mary  C.  Hayes,  Minneapolis 
E.   E,   Heeter,   Manchester,   Ind. 
D.  Edward  Hickey,  Minneapolis 


W.  C.  Hermann,  Redwood  Falls 
L.  C.  Higbie,  Minneapolis 
Aloys  Hodapp,   Eagle  Lake 
Ethel   Kingsford,    Rushford 
W.  G.  Kingsford,  Minneapolis 
Richard  Molenaar,  Raymond 
Hannah  Nutter,  Minneapolis 
Abigail   O'Leary,    Wabasha 
Eva  L.  Pitts,  Minneapolis 
Catherine  Quigley,  Bird  Island 
Grace  E.  Richards,  Minneapolis 
Caroline   Rogers,   Minneapolis 
Charlotte   Smith,   Minneapolis 
Lillian    Spain,    Minneapolis 
Olivia  Trautman,  Minneapolis 
Lula  May  Wallace,  Lake  Sarah 
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JUNIORS— 19 


Fred  A.  Andert,  Morris 

Minnie  E.  Brattland,  Ada 

Jennie  Clark,    St.   Paul 

Alice  L.  Corbett,  St.  Paul 

Helen  L.  Currier,  Minneapolis 

Vivienne  R.  Doherty,  Minneapolis 

Blanche  Grand  Maitre,  Chippewa  Falls, 

Wis. 
Pearl  Hansen,  Duluth 
Ruth  E.  Herrmann,  Minneapolis 


Dora  Jensen,  Minneapolis 
Mary  O.  Lothrop,  Minneapolis 
Amy  E.  Pearce,  Hibbing 
Wesley  E.  Peik,  Minneapolis 
Alia    Ransome,    Minneapolis 
Frances  H.  Relf,  St.  Paul 
Bess   Shannon,   Minneapolis 
Vera  E .  Strickler,  New  Ulm 
Elsie  L.  Switzer,  Minneapolis 
Clementine  Whaley,   St.  Paul 


UNCLASSED— 43 


Mrs.  Kate  J.  Bartholf,  Minneapolis 
Madge  Chapman,  Minneapolis 
Helen  B.  Conary,  Minneapolis 
Sister  Dominica,  St.  Paul 
Sister  Eugene  Mary,  St.  Paul 
J.  P.  Granner,  Minneapolis 
M.  H.  Gregg,  Mendota 
0.  W.  Hake,   St.  Paul   Park 
E.  S.  Hatch,  St.  Louis  Park 
Anne  Hellesen,  Minneapolis 
Sister  Hughena,  St.  Paul 
Mary  L.  James,  Minneapolis 
Johanna  Johnson,  Duluth 
Mary  W.  Kavel,  Minneapolis 
Suehito    Kawata,    Kyoto,    Japan 
Alice  Kilgore,  Minneapolis 
Hermine  R.  Konig,  Minneapolis 
Ellen  W.  Lamb,   St.  Paul 
Julienne  Lambert,  St.  Paul 
Jennie  V.  Larkin,  St.  Paul 
Joseph  Mach,  Minneapolis 

Lena  E. 


Henry  L.  Moody,  Excelsior 
M.  Edna  Morrison,  Excelsior 
M.  Batelle  Pollock,  St.  Paul 
H.  H.  Raymond,  Minneapoli 
Myrtle  Reed,   Stillwater 
Mabel    Remund,    Jordan 
Ernest  Reynolds,  Minneapolis 
Rose  Rider,  Minneapolis 
Harriet    Robinson,    Minneapolis 
Grace   Robinson,    Minneapolis 
Isabel  Rooney,  Minneapolis 
Katherine  Rowell,  Slayton 
Anna   Schulte,   Minneapolis 
H.  C.  Slayton,  Benton  Harbor 
Mary  F.  Small,  Charryfield,  Me. 
Kenneth  Snortum,  Canby 
Hannah  Swensrud,  Minneapolis 
Bessie  Tomlinson,  Minneapolis 
Elizabeth  Underwood,  Minneapolis 
Paul  Vander  Eike,  South  Stillwater 
W.  A.  Westerson,  Minneapolis 
Wilson,  St.  Paul 


